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AGENDA FOR THE WEST 


R. BEVAN was too quick off the mark in calling 


Mr. Macmillan’s visit to Washington ‘sterile.’ 

Traditionally, it is dangerous to use this adjective 
until some months after the event to which it refers, and 
no very tangible results could be expected from the Prime 
Minister’s journey before the meeting of the NATO Powers 
in December. The communiqué issued after the meeting 
between him and President Eisenhower was vague, but it did 
contain some indication that thought is being given to the 
urgent necessity of a ‘new look’ in Western policy. 

This realisation did not penetrate to Downing Street and 
the White House a moment too soon. Ever since Suez—and 
in large measure because of Suez—the West has been losing 
ground. There is no need for anyone to go into fits of 
masochistic joy because of Soviet technological achievements, 
nor should admiration of the sputnik blind us to the tyranny 
still existing in other and nearer Russian satellites. More 
serious is the complete failure of the West to take any kind 
of political initiative over the last year. In Britain the 
Government has been preoccupied with the mere question of 
survival, while American policy has settled into ever more 
rigid patterns after a rather half-hearted attempt at the time 
of Suez to attract the ‘uncommitted’ countries into its orbit. 

The main subjects discussed at Washington were scientific 
co-operation—particularly in the field of nuclear research 
the NATO ‘new look,’ and the Middle East; presumably with 
reference to the Syrian situation. Scientific co-operation does 
seem to have made a substantial step forward, though, as 
John Wood points out in an article on another page, pooled 
research would be better carried out through NATO than 
as a joint Anglo-American venture. 


* * + 


The Middle East presents a more dangerous subject for 
deliberation. What has been becoming clear during the de- 
velopment of the Turco-Syrian affair is the importance for 
the West of deciding beforehand just how far they are pre- 
pared to go in resisting Soviet penetration into the area. If 
Russia under the guidance of Mr. Khrushchev continues to 
pursue a ‘forward’ policy in the Levant (despite his cocktail 
bonhomie at receptions), then somewhere or other, some time 
or other, a trial of strength between it and America is 
inevitable. Western statesmen should seriously be consider- 
ing how to ensure that this struggle—which might culminate 
eventually in a negotiation of the Geneva type—is developed 
in the most favourable conditions possible and on ground 
which they themselves have chosen in advance. The very 
dangerous game of bluff and counter-bluff which is now going 
On requires cool calculation and an accurate estimate of 
Soviet intentions. 

The object of Western policy in the Middle East should 


be to bring the USSR to some kind of negotiated settlement 
which would relieve the dangerous tensions at present 
accumulating there. It is a weakness of British and American 
policy that there has been a failure to grasp the fact that the 
only chance of achieving stability in this explosive area is 
such a negotiation. On the other hand, a meeting at the 
summit would seem to be little use at a moment when Mr 
Khrushchev’s attention is concentrated on maintaining his 
own position in the Soviet hierarchy and when an obscure, 
but clearly intense, struggle is proceeding within the Kremlin. 
No agreement is very likely if, on the Russian side, every- 
thing is subordinate to the necessity of winning an easy 
foreign policy success. 
* * * 


This consideration applies with even greater force to policy 
in Europe. A ‘new look’ for NATO, though it may include 
some attempt to quicken the pace of Western European 
Union, must be primarily concerned with the problem of 
German reunification. The best approach to this would be a 
revival of the Gaitskell plan for a demilitarised Germany, 
Poland and Hungary, but it is quite impossible to imagine 
any Russian leader consenting to an arrangement of this kind 
if he were not firmly seated on top of the party machine. At 
a moment when the Soviet Union has temporarily succeeded 
in reaching a modus vivendi with Mr. Gomulka and Marshal 
Tito there is little incentive for Mr. Khrushchev even to 
discuss the matter. 

However, as Marshal Tito’s cancellation of his visit to 
Moscow suggests, there is no reason to imagine that this situa- 
tion will remain static. There will be other ‘National’ Com- 
munist movements in Eastern Europe, even other Budapests 
The Soviet satellites still remain a potential source of weak- 
ness to Russia, and Mr. Khrushchev has yet to evolve a policy 
which weuld remove the root cause of their discontents 
When there is another wave of rebellion in Eastern Europe 
the West must have its policy ready. For then there would be 
a real chance of getting some such agreement as that sug- 
gested by Mr. Gaitskell. Very little use was made by Western 
diplomacy of last year’s upheavals within the Soviet empire. 
This must not happen again. 

Moreover, nobody should underestimate the danger of 
leaving Germany divided. Quite apart from the human values 
involved—and the West owes it to its own democratic beliefs 
to make an effort to insure self-determination for the inhabi- 
tants of Eastern Germany—the progress of the disarmament 
negotiations between East and West depends on a settlement 
of the German question, while the dangerous situation which 
would arise if trouble in Eastern Europe were accompanied 
by a revolt in the DDR needs no emphasis. The argument 
that British interests would be best served by keeping 
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Germany divided is not worth a moment's con- 
sideration. Only a democratic solution of the 
German problem can help the cause of peace. 
All these things should be discussed at the 
NATO meeting in Paris. Budapest showed that 
we have little need to fear the Soviet system 
unless it is assisted by our own errors. Unfortu- 


THE 


nately ever since Budapest those errors have 
been multiplied, and the worst of them all has 
been inaction. It is time this came to an end 
and, if Mr. Macmillan’s Washington trip pro- 
duces some new political initiative for the 
Atlantic alliance, any talk of sterility will prove to 
be a boomerang. 


North Atlantic Technical Organisation 


By JOHN 


HE Washington Conference may at last lead 
ye closer co-operation between scientists 
working in the military-weapon laboratories 
throughout the Western world. The communiqué 
says that both countries’ representatives to the 
North Atlantic Council ‘will urge an enlarged 
Atlantic effort in scientific research and develop- 
ment’ at its meeting next December. The effort is 
to be ‘enlarged,’ but is it to be better co-ordinated? 
That is nowhere explicitly stated, though it seems 
to be everywhere assumed. So far, attempts to co- 
ordinate weapon research have not been strikingly 
successful. 

The outlook may now be more promising if, 
as seems likely, NATO is to be the chosen in- 
strument for promoting this new era of scien- 
tific co-operation. M. Spaak, the Secretary- 
General of NATO, was already in Washington 
last week and was called in for some of the 
talks. The use of NATO would be welcome on 
a number of grounds. It must always have seemed 
remarkable to Russian experts that NATO plays 
no part at all in the development of military 
weapons and equipment. The strategists at 
SHAPE have to draw up their plans to match 
the weapons that they know the NATO countries 
will let them have. They are not in a position 
to demand the weapons they want in either 
quality or quantity. To build up its arms NATO 
must persuade the national delegations in Paris 
to persuade their governments to supply them. 
Off its own bat NATO still cannot so much as 
place a small development contract for any 
weapon in which it may happen to be interested. 
This surely anomalous position follows, of 
course, from the way in which NATO is run, a 
co-operative military exercise between sovereign 
countries who retain the power of the NATO 
purse and still have the last word about how 
much military effort they will contribute to the 
common cause. 

The crux of the matter is that NATO has no 
income, and without income it has little influence. 
Not only does this position seriously impair the 
status and morale of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation, it also makes the West's defence 
effort less effective than it might be. For instance, 
it explains in part why so little has been 
achieved by way of standardisation of weapons. 
The weakness of NATO's bargaining power is 
also to some extent reflected in the duplication 
of the production of many weapons, about which 
so much has been written recently. And is it 
really quite certain that every possible improve- 
ment or original idea which emerges in the West 
is exploited under the present arrangements? It 
is presumptuous to suppose that the Anglo- 
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American scientists have a monopoly of ingenuity 
and invention in this field. One aspect of 
NATO’s work should surely be that it could 
sponsor new inventions and act as a clearing- 
house for scientific ideas throughout the West. 
All this could only come about, however, if NATO 
has a firm position in the field. There is no 
question of making new attempts once again to 
promote a ‘co-ordinated defence production pro- 
gramme’ which would turn NATO into a gigantic 
procurement agency. There is, however, some 
point in giving NATO some income with which 
it can influence the trend and the development 
of weapon design at certain critical points. A 
research and development fund with an income 
of between £25 million and £50 million per year, 
financed in the same manner as NATO’s existing 





infrastructure programme, might prove to be a 
way of doing this. 

A fund of this kind was originally proposed 
in a pamphlet published eighteen months ago of 
which the writer was.joint author.* It was there 
suggested that such a fund could promote the 
internationalisation of the defence effort in many 
ways—by encouraging standardisation, avoiding 
duplication of research. But its main purpose 
would be to let NATO influence weapon design 
by enabling it to place development contracts 
for weapons of particular promise in critically 
important fields. It was further suggested that the 
fund might eventually be used to build up a 
staff of weapon experts, and perhaps even a corps 
of weapon technicians to operate some of the 
new weapons or, for example, the West’s new 
radar defence system. The fund would also seem 
to be a good way to sponsor the ‘talent de- 
velopment programme’ for personnel, and per- 
haps the NATO centre of technology, which were 
proposed last week in the report of the special 
NATO Parliamentary Committee, under Senator 
Jackson. Certainly something must be done to 
strengthen NATO’s role, and much will have been 
achieved if, as a result of the impetus from the 
Washington talks, the present divorce between 
NATO and the progress of military technology 
is ended. 





* PAYING FOR NATO. By Anne M. Warburton and 
John B. Wood. (Friends of Atlantic Union, 2s, 6d.) 
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Patchwork 
By RICHARD H. ROVERE 


New York 
T the close of the second day of the New 
York Macmillan-Eisenhower  conferen 
an unidentified spokesman for the Conferees 
told the press that there had been very little tag 
about the Middle East. Asked why, he said: ‘Will 
talk stop the Russians?’ Of course it won't, but 
all anyone can do in a conference is talk, and the 
slight attention paid the Middle East (it comes 
last in the communiqué and gets a very speedy 
brushing off) is a measure of the difficulties that 
must have been encountered in the discussions of 
it. From the American point of view, this is 
understandable. For our part, we are up to our 
ears in policies, and there is nothing that we could 
initiate now without repudiating some existing 
doctrine or treaty organisation. For us, there js 
little room for manceuvre diplomatically because 
we see the problem in ideological terms, and our 
ideology in matters of this sort is rigid. 

No doubt, though, it was a good thing to have 
the Heads of Government come together and 
remind the world of Article Five of the North 
Atlantic Treaty and reaffirm Anglo-American 
solidarity and promise a major effort on the 
pooling of scientific and technological under. 
takings. More is being made here of the last point 
than of anything else, and while it will take some 
doing to create the statutory authority for pooling, 
the prospects are fairly good. Sputnik has hada 
humbling effect on us, and only the most foolish 
of Congressmen are talking now of the danger 
of having our ‘secrets’ stolen or our precious 
‘know-how’ shared. The majority almost certainly 
grasp the simple point that no one can steal what 
we haven’t got and that we are in a position in 
which we almost certainly stand to gain by 
sharing. The President can probably get the 
amendments he wants to the Atomic Energy Act 
to permit ‘close and fruitful collaboration of 
scientists and engineers of Great Britain, the 
United States, and other friendly countries’ 
Indeed, it is being said here that he is likely to 
have an easier time arranging that sort of inter- 
national collaboration than he will in seeking 
to arrange a fruitful collaboration of our own 
Army, Navy, and Air Force scientists and 
engineers. 

The thing one feels here in the immediate after- 
math of the conference is that it didn’t and prob- 
ably couldn’t address itself to the true concerns 
of the moment. Pooling is fine, but the Russian 
achievement with sputnik has been to create an 
illusion of a Russian patent and to embolden the 
Soviet leaders to more and more venturesome- 
ness. What seems from an American point of 
view to be needed today is a really thoroughgoing 
review of American policy, and that is what we 
are least likely to get. Little Rock and sputnik 
have reduced the President’s authority in his 
own party and throughout the country, and they 
have strengthened no one else. Republicans are 
more divided than before, Democrats are more 
divided than before, and it is difficult to imagine 
where leadership is going to come from in the 
next three years. If imagination and bold under 
takings are called for, it is hard to see who will 
imagine and undertake. 
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rrer a month during which the whole French 
A economy has twice been dislocated by 
twenty-four-hour demonstration strikes for higher 
wages, France is still without a government. The 
rejection of M. Mollet by the National Assembly 
is for both French and foreign opinion 
primarily a reason to be contemptuous of French 
parliamentarians. But it is the parliamentary 
machinery that must somehow produce a govern- 
ment and at all events French deputies are con- 
santly thinking of their electors—both those who 
supported them for marrow party or sectional 
reasons and those who judge by more general 
results. The conflicts and blindnesses of the 
Assembly are closely related to those of the 
gation. Apart from that, the whole month’s search 
for a prime minister has been conducted by the 
President (with the approval of most French par- 
jamentary correspondents) on the assumption 
that M. Mollet would probably ultimately prove 
the man to provide a government. It is a tribute 
to M. Mollet’s political talents that his own 
estimate of the situation was so widely accepted. 
It also shows their limitations that he had long 
ago failed to see the politicai consequences of 
French socialist self-righteousness, of the mon- 
srous reign of shibboleth that is threatening 
parliamentary democracy with collapse in France. 
The assumption that M. Mollet would ultimately 
prove ‘the man’ was based on several considera- 
tions, Within the Assembly of nearly six hundred 
deputies there are only four hundred who can 
participate in government. The hundred and fifty 
Communists and forty extremists of the Right are 
a perpetual opposition. Of the four hundred 
‘Republican’ deputies one hundred are Socialists 
and one hundred are Conservatives. Between them 
lie the much-divided Radicals, several political 
splinters, the seventy-five Catholic MRP and the 
representatives of black Africa and other over- 
seas territories. The Socialists are a much more 
disciplined party than the Conservatives. A much 
larger party of the Centre would work more 
readily with them than with the Conservatives. 
The Socialists themselves have ruled out an MRP 
premiership by insisting upon their own distaste 
for serving under a Catholic premier so long as 
the Catholic schools attended by about one in five 
of French school children receive a subsidy—a 
very small subsidy. This Socialist allergy has come 
to be considered as one of the fundamental facts 
of French political life. The assumption has 
hitherto been that though others might be invited 
(0 overcome their prejudices, it was as impossible 
t0 expect the Socialists to overcome this particular 
one as to change the colour of their eyes. 
The successive defeats of the Socialist-cum- 
Radical government of M. Mollet last May and 
of the Radical-cum-Socialist government of M. 
Bourgés-Maunoury were, amongst other things, 
the rebellion of the Conservatives against this 
assumption, a back-bench rebellion. Hitherto the 
President seems to have been hoping that the Con- 
servatives would learn to overcome this rebellious 
wirit. The various attempts made to find a solution 
—the offer of the premiership to M. Pleven, a 
faire politician without a party, to M. Pinay, 
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French for Shibboleth 


By DARSIE GILLIE 


Paris 


Conservative, and to M. Robert Schuman, so 
veteran an MRP statesman that he is not a party 
man in quite the ordinary sense—have all been 
genuine attempts to produce a government, but 
they have also been so planned as to provide, if 
they failed, a cumulative demonstration that it 
must be M. Mollet after all. M. Pinay was 
obviously very much aware of this and while 
skilfully defending his party's position he no less 
skilfully avoided anything that would exacerbate 
party passions. It is not his fault that the Con- 
servatives did not abstain in the vote on M. 
Mollet’s government. But these classical man- 
ceuvres to induce parties to accept the necessity 
of tolerating Mr. X or Mr. Y as Prime Minister 
have a drawback. If they voted against us, why 
should not we vote against them? The Socialists 
voted against M. Pinay. Why should not the Con- 
servatives (they cannot be called M. Pinay’s fol- 
lowers, for French Conservatives do not follow) 
vote against the Socialists? Is not equality the 
Republic’s middle name? 

This particular long-drawn-out crisis is, there- 
fore, in a sense a rebellion against the French 
Socialists’ claim to be more sensitive about their 
principles than anybody else. The President (him- 
self a Conservative when he was an ordinary 
citizen with a party allegiance) was evidently not 
convinced that the Socialists could overcome their 
repugnance to a Catholic premier, even after M. 
Mollet’s failure, for his first choice in the rapidly 
rising urgency of the crisis was young M. Felix 
Gaillard, Radical Minister of Finance in M. 
Bourgés-Maunoury’s government—a measure of 
the resistance which he still supposes the Socialists 
would offer to the much more normal candidature 
of an MRP. 

To British newspaper-readers this must seem a 
most extraordinary story. France is engaged in a 
vast military operation in Algeria. Her foreign 
exchange reserve is rapidly running out. Her price 
structure has come unmoored. Her wage-earners 
have broken with all tradition in striking for wage 
increases to keep pace with rising prices while 
there is no government. Yet parties are unable to 
come together not only because of differences on 
major issues, such as economic policy, which 
would be rational and defensible, but because of 
issues which at the present moment need not be 
raised at all. 

The situation is not really so new, though it is 
just as bad as it seems. The Socialists have to 
insist upon their party colours in this odd way; 
they have also to cling to several unfulfilled and 
expensive items of the first Mollet government's 
programme in spite of the priority of financial 
soundness to pay for them, because on an essential 
point, the point on which the Communists un- 
ceasingly attack them, they have been so very un- 
socialist. Algeria, that painful word, has not been 
often spoken during the crisis. The Right has 
found willing allies in the Socialists to conduct 
the Algerian war and cover up the self-defeating 
and criminal things that have been done in reply 
to the rebels’ terrorist tactics. With belated in- 
dignation the Socialists discovered that the Right 
would not even go through the motions of being 
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liberal when the future came up for discussion in 
the shape of the Algeria Bill, 

It would of course be absurd to suggest that 
France's financial, economic and social troubles 
would be cured by a change of attitude over 
Algeria. The Communists failed to persuade the 
workers to demonstrate in any numbers about 
Algeria. They and the Catholic unions together 
successfully brought them out over their wages. 
But the idea is steadily gaining ground that with- 
out a solution in Algeria of a kind few have even 
dared to suggest publicly so far, these other prob- 
lems cannot begin to be solved. If the French 
Socialists were to break free from the Algerian 
policy to they yoked themselves, 
France might quite possibly be with a 
graver crisis than the present one, but it would be 
a crisis about something—and they might find 
unexpected allies. 
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Zhukov Disarmed 


By 5. E. M. ARSDEN 

F the coup against Zhukov goes through accord- 
| ing to plan it is bound to affect all of us. There 
has been a tendency in this country to look on 
the Marshal as a good plain soldier, straight- 
forward and craggy-faced, and greatly preferable 
to the political monsters around him—a sort of 
pseudo-Eisenhower in fact. But all the evidence 
seems to be that he is as convinced a Communist 
as anyone, and by no means averse to aggression 
and general Budapest-wrecking, though he has 
talked considerably better sense about the dangers 
of hydrogen-bomb war than has Khrushchev. The 
immediate issue is what effect, if any, his removal 
would have on the present dangerous policies 
pursued by Russia in the Levant. A curious, and 
possibly significant, point is that Zhukov last week 
made a violent anti-Turkish speech at Tirana; but 
when the speech was issued by Tass in Moscow 
these passages were omitted. Mr. Khrushchev’s 
unexpected visit to the Turkish Embassy in Mos- 
cow as well as Mr. Gromyko’s milder tone in the 
UN might seem to point the same way. It is true 
that every round in the Russian power struggle 
to some extent weakens the regime, and this bene- 
fits everybody else; but it also (for the time being 
at least) concentrates more power in the hands of 
a single irresponsible, a dangerous thing. Still, 
however much Barras may have been detested, 
peace-lovers did not find that the substitution of 
Bonaparte brought much relief. 

Khrushchev's victory in June over Malenkov 
and Molotov is known to have rested very largely 
on Zhukov’s support. But even some of Khrush- 
chev’s supporters are rumoured to have protested 
against the scarcely concealed threat of armed 
force made by the Marshal. If the situation were 
left as it was, the whole regime would exist simply 
by Zhukov’s leave, even if he had no intention of 
taking power himself. 

It is difficult for a civilian regime to rid itself 
of a man who has the power to make the tanks 
roll against them. The solution found was a tour 
de force. In the first place the Marshal was re- 
moved constitutionally from control of the Army 
before the matter could be debated in the party 
organs. Even this, of course, was dangerous. But 
the way in which the dismissal was accompanied 
by officially inspired rumours to the effect that it 
meant promotion (perhaps even accompanied by 
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an offer of something passing for promotion), 
inhibited and confused until it was too late the 
Army elements who might otherwise have struck 
for power. 

If the party leadership is successful it means 
that all the rival apparatuses which have provided 
some sort of balance for many years will have 
been eliminated or brought under control: the 
secret police in 1953, the State machine in the 
early part of this year; and now the Army. The 
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THE most generally audible 
noise of the week (now that the 
Russian satellite’s batteries have 
run down) has been a confused 
snarling from behind the Iron 
Curtain. Marshal Zhukov, re- 
turning to Moscow from a three-weeks’ whistle- 
stop tour of Yugoslavia and Albania, discovered 
that he had been relieved of his post as Minister 
of Defence in favour of Marshal Malinovsky, by 
strange coincidence a friend of Mr. Khrushchev’s. 
Mr. Khrushchev, when taxed with the problem of 
Marshal Zhukov at a party said ambiguously 
that a post would be found for the Marshal com- 
mensurate with his abilities, and added the touch- 
ing philosophical apophthegm that ‘In life one 
cell must die, another take its place,’ a sentiment 
which does not look too good for Zhukov. Mean- 
while, dramatic stories have been circulating of 
lights burning late in the Kremlin and fierce argu- 
ments in a possible meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee. 

President Tito’s reaction to this treatment of 
his late guest has been to double up with an attack 
of lumbago which will prevent him from gding 
to Moscow to attend the celebrations of the 
fortieth anniversary of the Revolution. 

Mr. Macmillan’s visit to Washington in the 
wake of the Queen was evidently a success (in 
spite of the strictures of Mr. Bevan, who passed 
him in mid-Atlantic outward bound for a lecture 
tour in the States). The Prime Minister seems to 
have been highly flattered by his reception, and 
the statement produced afterwards made useful 
references to the pooling of atomic secrets (in- 
volving presumably an amendment of the 
MacMahon Act) and the solidarity of NATO 
which is to be fostered by the appearance of 
Mr. Eisenhower in person at the NATO council 
meeting in December in Paris. The fact that 
Mao Tse-tung and other Communist leaders will 
be in Moscow not long before gives a suitable 
air of rivalry to the proceedings. 

It is still pretty dubious whether the bigwigs 
will find a French government in Paris to receive 
them. The latest attempt to form one, that of M. 
Mollet, was thwarted by the Assembly, who 
refused to give him a vote of confidence. The 
task was then handed on to M. Gaillard. In the 
meantime there had been a day’s general strike 
and serious riots in the South. 

The Middle East situation has been a little 
quieter apart from the usual flow of Soviet and 
Syrian abuse. Even Mr. Khrushchev has attended 
a party in the Turkish embassy and said that the 
compass has veered towards peace. The Turkish 





elections are over and left Mr. Menderes and his 
party still in power. A lunatic has thrown a bomb 


THE 


Soviet Union will be ruled, for the time being at 
least, by men whose experience has been solely in 
the party apparatus—ideologists and hacks. No 
great power under such rule is likely to be either 
trustworthy in international affairs or stable in- 
ternally. It is difficult to see how the new dictator- 
ship in Russia can survive without, probably, 
adventure abroad and, certainly, terror at home 
against the new and powerful enemies which it 
has created against itself, 


of the Week 


in the Israel Parliament, injuring the Prime 
Minister, the Foreign Secretary and the Minister 
for Religious Affairs. 

In Cyprus Eoka has been issuing strong calls 
to terrorism again. Four leading Hungarian 


It did not seem strange that my 
taxi-driver should have had four 
heads, though I remember feeling 

slightly surprised at the fact that 
~ K all the doors at Westminster were 

Ti. guarded by Chinese - policemen 
(incidentally, Chinese eyes are not set slantwise 
in their faces; they only appear to be so, owing 
to a fold of skin—called the epicanthine fold— 
which cuts off part of the eye and gives the im- 
pression of slanting). As I took the first step on 
the stairs, however, my knees buckled beneath 
me, and to a great clashing of gongs the truth 
dawned; the mysterious Orient (as the Earl of 
Home, left to himself, would call it) had me in 
its grippe. Not to be outfaced by this upstart 
foreigner, good old English lumbago promptly 
retaliated with a left-ana-right to the small of the 
back, and I am now propped up on the pillows, 
clutching my burning forehead with one hand and 
my groaning spine with the other, and typing with 
my elbows. I have, however, stopped raving, 
though I am aware that it will take more than 
my unsubstantiated say-so to convince even my 
least sceptical readers of that. “ 

Surveying the political scene, then, with an eye 
which for once is literally as well as metaphori- 
cally jaundiced, certain things stand out. Perhaps 
I may be forgiven for putting first my conviction 
that it is an ill wind that blows nobody any good 
‘flu-germs; to miss a debate opened by Mr. 
Douglas Jay and closed by Mr. Alfred Robens 
I would willingly undergo the torments of 
Tantalus. But sternly eschewing so subjective an 
approach, there are still views to be taken. 





On Ipswich, for instance. It seems only yester- 
day that Lord Hailsham was announcing that 
from now on any bloody noses and cauliflower 
ears that were going would be signed for by him. 
The voters of Ipswich promptly took him at his 
word, and told him, in no uncertain fashion, what 
he could do with his bell. Lord Hailsham came 
up for more by declaring that the debacle was 
some small sliver of a percentage better than at 
Gloucester (he should try telling that one to some 
of his marginal members); but Lord Hailsham— 
and indeed the Tories in general—should remem- 
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authors have been tried for their part in | 
October's rising. The Polish Communist Patty 
to be purged of ‘dangerous elements,’ 

At home the Government has faced the p, 
Parliamentary session in rather better heart 
seemed likely. The result of the Ipswich b 
election was not particularly encouraging for j 
since Labour’s majority was increased, but jt 
not as bad as Gloucester had been. Mr. Thorney 
croft and Mr. Macleod have stressed the Govern. 
ment’s determination not to finance inflation and 
to resist wage demands. This had led the general 
secretary of the NUR to make threatening Noises, 
The Government favours life peerages for men 
and women. The Chief Constable of Brighton has} 
been charged with conspiracy. A large number of 
bogus invitations have been issued to the Russian 
Embassy party celebrating forty years of Com. 
munism and have proved so popular that they 
are now reprinting. 














Westminster Commentary 


ber that East Anglian Liberalism, like that of 
Cornwall and Devon, is Radical in temper, and 
that without the dashing Miss Sykes it is not 
beyond conjecture that the Labour majority 
would have been even higher. And a further word 
of psephological warning: many pundits who 
should have known better, when analysing the 
Ipswich result, counted the 8,000 votes that the 
last Liberal candidate received at Ipswich asa 
sort of ‘hard core,’ and went on to theorise about 
where the remaining 4,000-odd had come from 
But the last Liberal candidate at Ipswich stood in 
1951, and the turnover in those 8,000 votes must 
already have been considerable. There are more 
things in Heaven and earth than are dreamt of in 
Dr. Gallup’s sterile philosophy. 

Still, it would be foolish to write off Lord 
Hailsham merely because the goods were not 
delivered at Ipswich. There will be more by- 
elections soon, particularly if green December 
fills the graveyards (there is going to be one in 
South-East Leicester almost immediately, and 
they'd look pretty silly if they lost that), and it 
may be that the harvest is still to reap. True, itis 
slightly chafing to one who has so recently swom 
Briiderschaft to his Lordship to observe him 
cheerfully appealing to the most notoriously im 
becilic of the population—those who wish to hang 
Lord Altrincham, draw Lord Londonderry and 
quarter Mr. Malcolm Muggeridge—by striking 
attitudes in defence of the Queen and imp'ying 
that he will bash her next critic with his own fait 
fists. But Lord Hailsham is a politician in a hol 
and must seek his votes where they are to & 
found—though he should still be chary of making 
boasts it may prove uncomfortable to carry out, 
what if the next person to criticise the Queei 
should be Mr. Julian Snow, who is nine feet high, 
or Mr. Arthur Lewis, who is one hundred and 
thirty-six inches round the chest? 









For apart from anything else, it looks as though 
Lord Hailsham may soon have something mote 
important to talk about. I do not know wha 
Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Eisenhower decided a 
their conference (and neither does Mr. Bevat, 
though from the way he shot his mouth off while 
the Prime Minister was on his way home yoe 
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would think he had been under the conference 
table throughout), though I presume it was rather 
more than appeared in the communiqué. After 
all, gestation in human beings takes nine months, 
and in elephants, I understand, even longer; surely 
it is not unreasonable, then, to expect some delay 
between conception and birth when the creatures 
involved—Presidents and Prime Ministers—are 
even lower down the evolutionary scale? Suppose, 
for instance, that Mr. Macmillan made some 
really "substantial gains in Washington; suppose 
that in a comparatively short space of time he 
really can go about proclaiming himself the man 
who reconstructed the Anglo-American alliance, 
so rashly destroyed by his predecessor (not that he 
would use such language—though Mr. Butler 
might)? Suppose, indeed, that under his guidance 
and pressure the Anglo-American alliance has 
been not merely reconstructed but built anew, and 
not merely built anew but built on foundations 
rather more solid than those upon which it has 
been hitherto wont to rest? Would not Mr. 
Gaitskell have reason then to look pale, and Mr. 
Bevan to sneer the other side of his face? 


These are only hypotheses, it is true, and in any 
case Transport House is not particularly con- 
cerned, as far as gathering winter fuel in the shape 
of votes goes, with foreign affairs. What shifts the 
Xs from one column to another at the moment 
is a spectre with two heads. One head consists of 
Frankie-boy and the International Bacon Council 
and the Postmaster-General and Sir Brian Robert- 
son and the Industrial Disputes Tribunal and the 
Master Bakers’ Federation; the other head is 
composed of the Salk vaccine and the Bank rate 
leak and the Egg Marketing Board and Mr. Niall 
Macpherson and the nonsense put out about the 
Windscale near-disaster and the sight of the 
Bournemouth Conservative Association, having 
rigged themselves a new prospective candidate by 
methods which would have had Tammany Hall 
looking nervously over its shoulder for the cops, 
disbanding a local branch of the Young Tories 
on the breath-taking grounds that it had refused 
to abide by a democratic decision. In other words, 
the electors are concerned, in the main, with but 
two issues: the cost of living and the incompe- 
tence, allied with shiftiness and sometimes down- 
right dishonesty, of the Government. Now no 
amount of bell-ringing is going to knock either 
of the heads off this particular bogle, but what 
if truly resolute marksmen should be seen taking 
aim; would not the bell then have cause to ring 
to some purpose? And if Mr. Thorneycroft’s 
speech in the debate on economic affairs was not 
an indication that aim was indeed being taken, 
what in the name of glory was it? One less cynical 
than I has already declared to me his conviction 
that if the Government gives way on pay claims 
now, even Mr. Thorneycroft will be forced to 
resign. Myself, I have a higher regard for the 
thickness of Mr. Thorneycroft’s skin and the 
suppleness of his backbone, but the point is well 
taken. 

The only question now remaining is: Do 
they mean it? Certainly, as far as the printed page 
can convey anything, the reports indicated that 
Mr. Thorneycroft meant it. Would that I had 
been there, though, to see Mr. Wilson, his horn- 
rims going positively radio-active with the indig- 
nation he was generating, say in those measured 
tones that ‘many people [note that Mr. Wilson 


did not explicitly include himself—oh, he’s a 
crafty one, all right, that Mr. Wilson] will take 
the Chancellor’s statement, or some of the sen- 
tences he uttered [more hedging, you see; oh, he’s 
a crafty one, that Mr. Wilson], as a straight 
declaration of war.’ Because, after all, that is what 
Mr. Thorneycroft’s statement was—or at least it 
had better have been. Rien, in plain English, ne 
va plus. From now on, when Frankie-boy asks for 
twenty-five bob and the employers offer seven, 
there are going to be no more three-week shilly- 
shallyings followed by a recommendation to the 
employers to compromise on eighteen-and-nine. 
It is the first sign that the curious mildewed thing 
on the Front Bench is a Government; a few of 


I AM not sure what it will mean, but 
the BBC’s decision not to compete 
with the ITA for a mass audience 
must be right, if only because it has 
already lost the contest. But it would 
have done better to admit that it has 
. been defeated than to pretend that 
it has never been in the race—particularly as only 
four days earlier it had said it was ‘concerned’ 
at its loss of viewers to the ITA. The Director of 
BBC television, after saying that ‘only in the 
most superficial sense’ could the two systems ‘be 
regarded as alternatives,’ went on to say that they 
(the BBC) must see to it that ‘at least one of our 
channels’ (by which he meant the BBC) ‘is modern, 
up-to-date, and devoted to satisfying the require- 
ments of an educated: democracy in the making.’ 
But the democracy which has had the benefit of 
thirty years of BBC education has already 
decisively voted with its sets for the ITA. And a 
democracy that has had the benefit of an ITA 
education is not likely to return the compliment. 
Presumably Dr. Charles Hill is now hatching a 
master plan to break the future ITA monopoly 
and to bring freedom and competitive broadcast- 
ing to television. 
* ~ * 
THE TRIALS OF two child murderers, Edwardson 
and Edwards, took place at the Old Bailey last 
week. In each case the proceedings lasted two 
minutes. No drama, no titillation, no human 
stories, no horrible details, nothing except pleas of 
guilty. No wonder the newspapers were angry. 
The News of the World indeed was so incensed at 
being deprived of its livelihood that it was reduced 
to saying that there were ‘far too many instances 
of men who came back [from prison] and got 
blood on their hands again,’ which is, quite simply, 
untrue. There has been only one case in this cen- 
tury of a murderer committing another murder 
after release from prison, Walter Rowland, and 
even in his case there is some doubt whether he 
was guilty of the second murder. From the point 
of view of everyone else save the popular press, 
these trials were surely ideal. Nothing could be 
healthier than to take the glamour out of murder. 
* a + 
WHERE THE murderer is obviously to some 
extent abnormal, the defence now has a difficult 
decision to make. Should it plead guilty, as both 


did last week, with the result that a sentence of- 
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the tea-leaves obstinately indicate that Mr, 
Thorneycroft will rat on it yet, but if he doesn’t 
then we shall really see some action. Of course, 
they will probably mess the whole thing up by 
forgetting that resistance to wage claims is only 
part of the battle against inflation; their own 
policies form another, and even more important, 
part. But at any rate a beginning has been made. 
After this—well, softlee, softlee, catchee monkee. 
Which reminds me: should the pattern on the 
wall-paper be revolving quite so fast? And who 
is that little man made of wicker-work, and why 
is he drilling holes in my head—from the inside? 
These are mysteries that are at the moment 
beyond me. I can no more. TAPER 
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life imprisonment is passed, which means that the 
actual length of time spent in prison is in the 
discretion of the Home Secretary? Or should it 
try under Section 2 of the new Homicide Act to 
get a verdict of manslaughter on the grounds of 
diminished responsibility, which would mean that 
the Judge decides the sentence? 
+ * * 

I AM INTERESTED to see that, so far, only one of 
the perfervid supporters of Mr. Colin Wilson's 
first book has stepped forward to review his 
second. Mr. Connolly, who last year enthused over 
‘Mr. Wilson’s dry, quick, intelligence’ and his 
power of ‘logical analysis’; Mr. Angus Wilson, 
Dame Edith, Mr. Pritchett, the anonymous re- 
viewer in the Listener who pronounced The Out- 
sider ‘the most remarkable book [he] had ever had 
to pass judgment upon’; the New Statesman re- 
viewer who found it ‘really important,’ have all 
kept silent. The exception is Mr. Philip Toynbee in 
the Observer who has published a detailed re- 
cantation. I do not blame the others for their 
discretion (or perhaps it is the discretion of their 
literary editors), but Mr. Wilson may perhaps feel 
his treatment by the Sunday Times rather harsh. 
(‘His age,’ thundered Mr. Raymond Mortimer, ‘is 
no excuse for his muddleheadedness.’) It is only 
just over a year, after all, since the Sunday Times 
jumped smartly on to the band-wagon with an 
announcement of a series of reviews from Mr. 
Wilson and a much-heralded article for the Shaw 
Centenary. Mr. Wilson is said to be taking his 
literary execution philosophically, but his astute 
publisher, Mr. Gollancz, must be congratulating 
himself on having obtained the pre-publication 
opinion of Sir Herbert Read that Mr. Wilson’s 


second book is ‘better than The Outsider.’ 
* - * 


“MR. A. J. P. TAYLOR has been described by Lord 


Attlee as ‘the well-known television star,’ and a 
very good performer he is. Unfortunately, like 
other stars he does not confine his tele- 
vision personality to television. And pyrotechnics 
which would no doubt sound very brilliant if 
heard after lunch on Sunday lose a good deal 
of their glitter when read after breakfast. They 
become nonsense and boring nonsense at that. 
In last week’s Sunday Express, for instance, Mr. 
Taylor informed his readers—amongst other 
things—that the European Free Trade scheme 
is ‘just another name for Hitler's New Order, 
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that ‘whoever supports the reunification of Ger- 
many commits himself to the Munich settlement 
and to the demands which Hitler made on 
Poland in August, 1939,’ that ‘partitioned Ger- 
many is the best security against a Russian 
attack.’ ‘This may sound anti-German,’ Mr. 
Taylor goes on. . . . Well, yes, it does a little, 
but that is not the main point. Leaving aside 
Mr. Taylor’s praise of Marshal Tito (which 
sounds rather odd in view of his statement on 
the same day in the Observer that Titoism, while 
saving one soul—that of Wolfgang Leonhard— 
has done little good to anyone else), I do not 
see how he squares his vaunted democratic 
Socialism and radicalism with a determination 
to maintain a frontier which prevents about one- 
third of the Germans from choosing their own 
way of life. If the June rising in East Berlin did 
not convince Mr. Taylor that the East German 
regime is kept in position by Russian bayonets, 
then the continuing flow of refugees to the West 
should. He wrote recently in the News Chronicle 
that ‘one day . . . inequalities between nations 
and classes will disappear,’ and comparing Swit- 
zerland with this country he preferred Switzer- 
land apparently because she ‘has done more for 
democracy’; and yet he is quite prepared to see 
at least one nation permanently deprived of its 
democratic and other rights. Mr. Taylor is a 
well-known dissenter; here he seems to be turn- 
ing himself into a one-man conventicle. 
* * + 

LOOKING AT last Tuesday’s Times I was suitably 
awed by seeing one of those dignified statements 
of principle for which Printing House Square is 
noted. ‘What it [the House of Lords] lacks,’ said 
the leader, ‘is not so much legal authority . . . as 
the moral authority it possessed when it was 
accepted as the repository of the mature judg- 
ment of the nation as a whole.’ The sheer majesty 
of this is pretty impressive, but when I came to 
think it over, for the life of me I could not imagine 
which period of British history the writer had in 
mind. The mental picture I have of the House 
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of Lords is a composite one: the fat peer being 
counted ten times in the vote on the Habeas 
Corpus. Act; the Duke of Wellington giving the 
order, ‘My lords, about turn!’; Bagehot wonder- 
ing if such a person as Lord Eldon ever existed; 
Lord Milner damning the consequences; Chester- 
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ton’s ‘Clear the way, my lords and lackeys,’ But 
‘moral authority,’ ‘repository of mature judg. 
ment’? Unless, of course, ‘repository’ was used in 
the sense with which we are all familiar: a ware. 
house where things are stored and forgotten, 


PHAROS 


The Zims of Syria 


By PETER BENENSON 


S the Cadillac from Lebanon leaps forward 

from the fourth frontier control at Syria’s 
frontier, the first placard which meets the eye is an 
advertisement for Zim cars. Along the road to 
Damascus follow a succession of hoardings boost- 
ing the precision instruments of East Germany 
and Czechoslovakia. From the beginning one 
is aware not just of the outward appearance of 
‘Eastern bloc’ influence, but the realities of 
bustling reconstruction are there to be seen ‘in the 
book.’ So why read the crystal? 

Damascus, a broad-avenued French city with 
Middle-European fluorescent lighting and other 
modernities, is a delicious oasis of a place reminis- 
cent of Coleridge’s fabled Xanadu. Broad streets, 
busily being macadamed, betray none of the 
bustle of other Arab cities; traffic is light; there 
is no show of armed men, just an occasional 
covered-up light artillery gun on the roadside is 
there with the apparent carelessness of a parcel 
dropped off the back of a lorry. 

Since the greatest question of 1957 has been 
whether the Russians have taken over Syria, it is 
not surprising that a good number of Western 
journalists, and those disguised as journalists, 
have been snooping about to find the answer. This 
has made the Syrians not unnaturally suspicious. 
But treated as potential friends instead of prob- 
able enemies I found the directors of the new 
Syria open, welcoming and over-hospitable. I told 
them that their failure to allow Western jour- 
nalists to visit Latakia inevitably caused the infer- 
ence that something which the Russians wanted 
kept quiet was going on there. They offered me 
every facility to visit Latakia; not only that, they 
pressed me to extend my stay longer than was 
possible just to inspect the port and the frontier 
with Turkey. 

Those who, in the cool atmosphere of shuttered 
and heavily furnished drawing-rooms, direct the 
destinies of the new Syria from behind the scenes 
are quite ready to talk about the extent of Russian 
penetration. They themselves bring up the stories 
of the Western press—five secret aerodromes, 
submarine pens and training schools for MiG 
pilots. They admit having bought Russian arms, 
but say, with a logic that is hard to pierce, that 
since 1948 the United States has supplied Turkey 
with the complete equipment for eighteen 
divisions, and is now supposed to be shipping 
the first ‘atomic’ artillery. As soon as Syria, 
threatened at least by an unbalance of arms, if by 
nothing more, starts to buy from the Russians 
enough equipment for her army of 44,000 men, 
the world, they say, throws up its arms in horror. 

It was quite by coincidence that Russia first 
shipped arms to Syria. In the early spring of 1956 
the Israelis first took delivery of some modern 
French jets. These were based, the Syrians say, on 
a field at the northern tip of Israel, eighty-five 


Damascus 
kilometres from Damascus. The Israelis, who did 
once bomb the Syrian capital in the 1948 war of 
independence, might, they feared, be able to bomb 
again with such speed that they would be over 
the capital before the radar net could sound the 
alarm. It was at this stage that the Syrians turned 
to the Americans for modern AA guns. 

The Americans apparently offered to supply 
the guns, but only on condition that they had 
some say in Syria’s external policy and that the 
guns were never used against Israel. Since the 
whole point of the operation was, potentially, 
to use the guns against Israeli planes, as had been 
explained in clear terms, the latter condition was 
so nonsensical that the Syrians let the whole 











affair drop—no doubt with a half-audible com- 
ment about the innocence abroad of American 
diplomats. 

It was at a cocktail party in New York at the 
UN that the then Syrian delegate said jokingly 
to Vyshinsky : ‘Why don’t you Russians supply us 
with some AA guns?’ or words to that effect. 
‘Because you’ve never asked for them,’ was the 
reply. The hint was taken, and within days an 
agreement for arms purchases at commercial rates 
was signed. (Incidentally, one of the great com- 
plaints of all Arab countries is that they get 
charged full arms-market price for second-hand 
weapons supplied by the West: often discarded 
models or NATO’s obsolete equipment. The 
Russians supply latest-type material for the same 
price.) 

The first arms shipments had to come by way 
of Beirut, disguised as ‘machine tools,’ because 
the port of Latakia was then being dredged for 
deep-water berths by a Yugoslav company. By 
the second half of 1956 Latakia was open to 
heavy traffic, and since then the Lebanese suscep- 
tibilities have been spared. Since then there has 
been a fairly regular supply. 

Just how much Russian equipment of war is 
now in Syria I would not be able to say. It is a 
big country and I had no time or inclination to 
scour the desert for pins. Taking people as they 
strike me, I accept that the supply is limited to 
equipment capable of being used by armed 
forces whose size is limited by the country’s 
annual budget of £100 m. (sterling). But I do 
not exclude the possibility that the Russians 
have brought in more material, either for theif 
own use or as a dump for the possible use of 
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officers favourable to them, if it came to an 
internal show-down. Our allies the French de- 
ceived us disgracefully in Cyprus over the amount 
of equipment they had and where they were 
iaking it (much, in fact, was used not over Port 
Said but over Sinai). It is not impossible that 
the Russians are taking the Syrians for a ride on 
the same bus route. 

It is said that there are no large military train- 
ing schools in Syria. The Syrians claim that their 
pilots and tank-men are sent to Russia to train; 
thinking of the amount of special equipment 
needed to train a supersonic jet fighter, I am 
inclined to think that the fixed equipment of 
Russian establishments dictates the Syrian policy. 
It is true that those in charge of Syria seek to 
defend their decision not on logistic, but on 
political grounds. 

What is true and manifest is that the ‘Eastern 
bloc’ (and East Germany, Czechoslovakia and 
Poland more than Russia) is going all out to make 
Syria a commercial ‘shop-window.’ The amount 
of industrial building casually visible is most 
impressive to anyone used to the towering blocks 
of flats in cosmopolitan style, which is the West’s 
usual contribution to the architecture of Arab 
cities. The Eastern trade-drive may be sinister, 
but the impetus towards new markets for 
mechanical goods seems natural enough when 
West Germans tramp the whole Middle East in 
plastic mackintoshes and with wide-grained 
leather despatch cases. Why should not the East 
Germans and Czechs look for one Arab market? 

By late autumn the new railway from Latakia 
to Aleppo will go into construction; it has 
already been surveyed. Lending capital at 24 per 
cent. (against 5-6 from the World Bank), supply- 
ing technicians on the basis that the Syrians pay 
the prevailing Syrian salary and the Russians 
make up the balance, the Russians are going to 
show what ‘State planning’ can do when it tries— 
bridges, dams, power stations, factories and 
irrigation ditches. A few weeks ago they sent 
their best planner for three.days to Syria, while 
the Czechs, who wanted Nikitin for a week, had 
to do without him altogether, 

The grave risk to Russia’s plans, as I see them, 
is that for the first time in their experience they 
are coming up against a new experience (already 
familiar in the West)—that of a labour shortage. 
There are only three and a half million inhabit- 
ants in Syria, which is a country the size of 
France. Already the farm-lands of the ‘fertile 

crescent’ keep more men employed than. in other 
Arab States. There will not be enough labour to 
go round. What will the Russians do—import 
labour from the East, allow wages to rise high 
enough to attract the Lebanese, settle the 
Palestinian refugees? None of these courses will 
be wholly popular in Syria. 

It is not difficult to see the reason for the 
emotional sympathy between Syrians and 
Russians—Syria was the Ottoman Empire’s 
Ireland; Russia stood where Germany did in 
1914, and stands so again today. Casement and 
his friends showed that les ennemis de mes 
ennemis sont mes amis. It is equally easy to appre- 
ciate the reasons for Syria’s mistrust of the West, 
the double espousal of Turkey and Israel, the 
thorns in Syria’s side. What may not be so obvious 
is the underlying Syrian xenophobia, which in the 
last resort, I think, makes them just as suspicious 
of the Russians as of any other foreigner. 
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-Yugoslavia—Uncommitted or Enemy ? 


By HUGH SETON-WATSON 


B ipe condemnation of Milovan Dijilas to seven 
years in prison was followed, within a few 
weeks, by the decision of the Belgrade Govern- 
ment to recognise the East German Communist 
regime. The two events are probably connected, 
and both have alarming implications for Western 
policy. 

That Djilas should be punished for his opposi- 
tion to the Communist regime may at first sight 
not appear remarkable. No serious Western 
observer, after all, believed that Yugoslavia was 
not ruled by a dictatorship. But Djilas had already 
been punished, first by the loss of his official 
positions and then by imprisonment. His book, 
The New Class,* published in America in August, 





* English edition published by Thames and Hudson 
at 2Is. 


is less sharp in tone than his famous article of 
January, 1954, about the ruling bureaucracy of 
Yugoslavia. When last autumn he published an 
article in The New Leader bitterly denouncing 
Yugoslav official attitudes to the Hungarian 
Revolution, he was sent to prison on a mild sen- 
tence. All that’ has happened since then is that 
his manuscript, completed before his arrest, has 
appeared abroad, with an analysis, in Marxist 
terms, of the class structure of the Communist 
totalitarian State. Though this applies to some 
extent to Yugoslavia, it is primarily concerned 
with the Soviet Union. Dijilas takes some pains to 
stress the differences between Yugoslavia and 
Russia, and to give credit for the reforms intro- 
duced into the former since 1948. It is not likely 
that his analysis will do much harm to his former 
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comrades in Belgrade. But for the Soviet public, 
especially for the younger generation of the Soviet 
intelligentsia, Djilas’s theory has explosive quali- 
ties. No doubt it will be distributed in large 
quantities in Asia, and efforts will be made to 
bring it to the knowledge of the people of the 
Soviet Union and of the more remote and ‘loyal’ 
East European satellites—Rumania and Bulgaria. 
It is even just conceivable that the BBC’s Russian 
Service may pay some attention to it. The Soviet 
leaders are extremely sensitive to any criticism in 
Marxist terms. It is they, not President Tito, who 
have to fear the impact of Diilas. It is difficult to 
resist the conclusion that the new and savage 
sentence imposed on him was decided not in Bel- 
grade but in Moscow. It raises the question 
whether in foreign policy Yugoslavia is still a 
sovereign State. 

For some years Yugoslavia’s relations with the 
West have been deteriorating. But it has always 
been possible to find arguments to minimise the 
extent of her re-entry into the Soviet orbit. 
«Marshal Tito’s co-operation with Nehru and 
Nasser in their anti-Western schemes could be 
interpreted as ‘non-alignment.’ The weakening of 
the Balkan Alliance was due to British and Greek 
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policies about Cyprus, not to any action by Bel- 
grade or Moscow. Tito has a very grave moral 
responsibility for the Hungarian tragedy, for the 
moral encouragement he gave to Ger6é on the eve 
of the Budapest demonstrations undoubtedly 
strengthened GerG’s refusal to make any conces- 
sions, and so helped to bring about the first 
decisive bloodshed. But even this could be 
explained away, as a regrettable mistake of judg- 
ment. Most Western observers of Yugoslavia, 
including the present writer, were desperately 
anxious to give the Yugoslav leaders the benefit 
of every conceivable doubt. But Belgrade’s sub- 
servience to Moscow in the Djilas affair placed 
an impossible strain on our wishful thinking. 

The recognition of the Ulbricht regime is a 
still more serious matter. There can be no possible 
explanation except subservience to Moscow. By 
this act Yugoslavia has proclaimed solidarity with 
the Soviet Government in the German question, 
the most important single issue affecting the peace 
and security of Europe. The Yugoslav leaders 
cannot be so childish as to believe their own cant 
phrases about the militarism of Adenauer and 
the peace-loving character of the Deutsche 
Demokratische Republik. They know perfectly 
well that the DDR is the chosen instrument for 
the forcible bolshevisation of Germany, and that 
its territory is a Soviet-armed base directed equally 
against Germany, Poland and Europe. By recog- 
nising the DDR they are consciously associating 
themselves with Moscow’s aims of continental 
conquest. 

The Yugoslav decision is extremely useful to 
the Soviet Union, and extremely harmful to 
European peace and security, in two distinct 
directions—in Poland and in the Balkans. 

The West German Government had no choice 


THE 


but to reply to this calculated insult by severing 
diplomatic relations with Yugoslavia. If it had 
failed to react strongly, the uncommitted coun- 
tries would quickly have followed the Yugoslav 
example. But its inevitable and justifiable reaction 
will make it extremely hard to establish diplo- 
matic relations between Bonn and Warsaw. 
Poland and West Germany have, of course, 
always been divided by the question of the Oder- 
Neisse frontier, but they have also had a common 
interest in defence against the DDR, which is a 
Soviet weapon against both. Most Poles under- 
stand that they can never be independent of 
Russia until they have come to terms with Ger- 
many, and that Germany means not the puppet 
DDR but the Federal Republic. For their part 
many Germans know well that normal relations 
with Poland are essential to their own security. 
In the autumn of 1956 the Polish desire for rela- 
tions with West Germany was made very clear. 
But at that time the West German leaders, faced 
with a forthcoming general election, could not 
make any overtures to Poland which would 
antagonise the expellee vote and so risk losing 
them the election. Meanwhile, partly from dis- 
appointment, partly from a desire to conciliate 
Moscow, and partly perhaps because this was 
Gomulka’s own view, the Polish press poured 
forth denunciations of the Adenauer regime as 
the willing heir to Prussian militarism and to 
Hitler. In September, however, Adenauer won his 
election. He no longer needed to pay much atten- 
tion to the expellee pressure group. It was com- 
mon knowledge that his Foreign Secretary, von 
Brentano, strongly desired a rapprochement with 
Poland. It was at this moment that the Yugoslav 
Government struck. Deliberately it forced West 
Germany to reprisals, of which not only Yugo- 
slavia but the whole world had long been fore- 
warned. Immediately the propaganda machine of 
the whole Soviet bloc, including Gomulka’s 
Poland, took up the theme of Adenauer’s ‘aggres- 
sion, and the hope of better German-Polish 
relations has been killed stone dead. 


On one point at least there should be no mis- 
understanding in the West. This lamentable situa- 
tion was caused not by any tactlessness in Bonn, 
but by a deliberate provocation by the Yugoslavs. 
The conclusion is inescapable that this action, like 
the condemnation of Dijilas, was planned and 
timed not in Belgrade but in Moscow. 


If President Tito has decided to return to the 
satellite fold, this will also have its effect in the 
Balkans. It can hardly be a coincidence that the 
Yugoslay move came at a time when Soviet 
threats to Turkey had reached a new intensity. 
Turkey is the one strong Western position in the 
whole Eastern Mediterranean. As such it has 
long been one of Moscow’s priority targets. Soviet 
policy has made great efforts to turn Turkey’s 
flanks, in the East and in the West. In Syria it has 
been successful. Iraq has hitherto withstood pres- 
sure, but how long it will be able to hold out 
remains doubtful. Anglo-Greek prestige-monger- 
ing in the Cyprus question has been a gift of for- 
tune to Khrushchev. In her isolation, Greece has 
counted a good deal on the friendship of Yugo- 
slavia. Now we may expect that Yugoslav 
influence will be used to persuade Greece directly 
to associate herself with the campaign of political 
warfare against Turkey. Whatever the cancella- 
tion of Marshal Tito’s visit to Moscow and the 
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momentary softening of Soviet attacks on Turkey 
may mean, the situation is indeed a last challenge 
to the few remnants of sanity in London and in 
Athens. 

One can only wonder why Yugoslavia should 
now have decided to render such signal service to 
Moscow. Is President Tito so impressed by Soviet 
armed strength that he believes that, so oder 50, 
Khrushchev will have subdued all Europe within 
the foreseeable future, and that he had better be 
on the winning side? No doubt his predecessor 
Stojadinovic, from the era of Hitler, would 
approve this motive. Or is he so afraid of the 
pressures for change within his own country that 
he feels he can only resist them by enlisting Mos- 
cow’s support at any price? With this feeling, too, 
Stojadinovic would have sympathised. Whatever 
the Marshal's motives, if he decides to behave as 
the enemy of the West, he can only expect to be 
treated as an enemy. Western governments should 
not forget that not only the people of Yugoslavia, 
but also many members of the State and party 
machines, have no desire for enmity with the West, 
Perhaps President Tito would be wise to remem- 
ber that the greater freedom and prosperity of 
the last years have made such people stronger and 
bolder than they were in 1948. 


Writers’ Revolution 


By ZOLTAN SZABO 


YEAR ago, during the short but victorious 
days of the Hungarian revolution, an AVO 
(secret police) delegation appeared at the head- 
quarters of the Writers’ Association. They rfe- 
quested to be allowed to lay down their arms in 
the courtyard of the building. In other words, 
the secret police felt that capitulation to the 
writers would grant them some sort of immunity 
they could not otherwise hope for. Next day a 
lorry drove up to the same headquarters. It was 
full of poultry, and a sign proclaimed: ‘The gift 
of the county of Zala to Hungarian writers, 
These two episodes reveal the degree of authority 
and popularity achieved by men of letters in Hun- 
gary. What were the events, before the revolu- 
tion, which contributed to giving the writers such 
an extraordinary role? And how did they live up 
to their responsibility after the revolution? 
Although in Hungary writers are traditionally 
politically-minded, it was chiefly the Com- 
munists who created the conditions for their in- 
creased importance. They were responsible for 
the very existence of the Writers’ Association, 
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Economy is one of the chief duties of a State, as well 
as of an individual. It is not only a great virtue in 
itself, but it is the parent of many others. It preserves 
men and nations from the commission of crime and 
the endurance of misery. The man that lives within 
his income, can be just, humane, charitable, and 
independent. He who lives beyond it becomes, almost 
necessarily, rapacious, selfish, mean, faithless, con- 
temptible. The economist is easy and comfortable; 
the prodigal harassed with debts, and unable to 
obtain the necessary means of life. So it is with 
nations. National character, as well as national hap- 
piness, has, from the beginning of the world to the 
present day, been sacrificed on the altar of profusion. 
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since it was the émigré writers, returning from 
Moscow in 1945, who brought back the idea that 


there was need for an organisation on the [ 


Soviet pattern, embracing all writers. They raised 
the Communist Party organisation of the asso- 
ciation to a platform of great importance, whose 
meetings and debates were discussed in every 
newspaper. During the Stalinist period the so- 
called Lukacs and Déry debates were staged in 
order to subordinate literary creation to party 
aims. The utterly lifeless literature which resulted 
induced the party to reverse its former policy, 
and in 1952 writers were ordered to visit the 
villages and factories of the country to study 
life as it was lived in Hungary. It was, therefore, 
the party which was responsible for making even 
the blindest of writers notice the contradiction 
between fact and theory—the gulf between party 
and people. Since they were able to speak more 
freely after the death of Stalin and during the 
so-called ‘New Course’ introduced in 1953, the 
writers, by depicting human conditions more and 
more truthfully, became increasingly the advo- 
cates of the people. This placed them in growing 
opposition to the Stalinist bureaucracy, the new 
ruling class, to which they themselves belonged, 
and of necessity it brought them closer to the 
non-Communist writers. 

Their literary revolution at first merely con- 
sisted of writing about what they saw and not 
about what the party wanted them to see, but to 
a public unaccustomed to free speech this had 
the impact of revolutionary literature. Until 1955 
they were able to count on Premier Imre Nagy’s 
support against the Stalinist bureaucracy, and 
after the fall of Imre Nagy the resistance of the 
writers against Rakosi’s renewed dictatorship 
became united and unbroken. Thus, the unity 
which became nation-wide during the revolution 
was already manifest among the writers in 1955. 
After the twentieth Party Congress the party 
leadership, which had remained in _ Stalinist 
hands, grew increasingly more impotent under 
the sustained attacks of the writers, and, since 
a@ proper opposition had no opportunity to 
crystallise, it was necessarily the Writers’ Asso- 
ciation which became a spokesman of the will 
of the Hungarian people. In addition, the coun- 
try’s long-standing desire for free and secret 
elections was realised on a small scale by the 
Writer's Association on September 17, 1956, when 
the association elected a praesidium, half of which 
consisted of the country’s best non-Communist 
writers. Thus, the writers proved that within 
their own portals they were able to achieve that 
democracy desired by the people for the entire 
country. It was not accidental, therefore, that 
thirty-six days later the youth of Hungary, fight- 
ing in the streets, turned to them for guidance. 

During the revolution the writers attempted to 
use their prestige to negotiate between Imre Nagy 
and the various revolutionary bodies, to moderate 
the people’s thirst for revenge and to promote 
a peaceful solution. The writers, true to their 
pre-revolutionary stand, immediately declared 
themselves on the side of the people. But the 
most notable fact was that, reflecting the atti- 
tude of the people, they refused to accept the 
armed suppression of the revolution as final de- 
feat. In the last stage of the revolution, in the 
Period of strikes and passive resistance, they 
Stood by the workers’ councils. As late as Decem- 
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ber 28, they declared in their manifesto that the 
Soviet Union committed a ‘historic mistake’ by 
its armed intervention. It was evident that 
neither the shelling of Budapest nor the inac- 
tivity of the West and the impotence of the 
United Nations could persuade them that the 
armed suppression of the fight for freedom neces- 
sarily meant the defeat of the revolution. 


The behaviour of the writers ever since gives, 
I believe, as good an indication of the country’s 
mood as it gave before the revolution. Their 
‘strike,’ their refusal to publish their works, lasted 
another eight months and only ended in Septem- 
ber, 1957, when they were made to sign a state- 
ment opposing the United Nations debate on 
Hungary. The authorities were only able to 
coerce the majority of the writers into signing 
it by taking as hostage one of the most eminent of 
them and by allowing new periodicals. Some 
writers who, owing to illness or absence, could 
have avoided signing the declaration, volunteered 
their signatures. The slogans were ‘We all have to 
share in the shame’ and ‘If everyone signs it will 
have the same effect as if nobody has signed.’ 
Thus, by jointly bearing the burden of this 
humiliation, they once again demonstrated their 
unity. The public trial in March of Gali and 
Obersovszky, on the one side, the very secrecy of 
the Déry-Zelk trial now on, on the other, proves 
that even those imprisoned do not betray either 
themselves or the people. Moreover, their sur- 
render was not unconditional; for they con- 
tribute only to those newly founded magazines 
which are not stained with having approved of the 
Russian intervention and of Kadar’s interpreta- 
tion of revolutionary events. The contents of 
these new reviews imply that their existence is 
due to a compromise which is actually a form 
of resistance. The authors refrain from political 
themes. They are silent about the revolution. 
They have not reverted to the servile literature 
of the Stalinist era. They have reverted instead 
to the first stage of their literary revolution when 
they wrote of what they saw and not of what the 
party wanted them to see. 
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Thoughts on Discontents 


By ROBERT LINDLEY 


HE uses of the law, according to Bacon as 
quoted by Mr. Ormerod in the British Coun- 
cil’s guide to the English Bar and Supreme Court 
Civil Litigation,* are: 
To secure men’s persons from death or violence 
To dispose the property of their goods and 
chattels 
For the preservation of their good names from 
shame and infamy. 
Mr. Lincoln} puts the barrister’s part in this 
more crudely ‘...to know how to frighten 
Judges, make Solicitors’ Clerks love you and keep 
your clients grateful and bewildered.’ These two 
quotations are a fair measure of either work’s 
approach to the same subject: one leaning to- 
wards the sanctimonious (though accurate), the 
other towards the fatuous (though funny). Read- 
ing Mr. Ormerod, you see a world where all 
proceeds with dignity, reason, historical back- 
ground, etc., towards the achievement of justice; 
according to Mr. Lincoln justice is achieved, if 
at all, by a series of mad rushes and lucky breaks. 
They are two sides of the same coin, one facing 
outwards towards the public, and the other in- 
wards towards the practitioner; and this fairly 
reflects the state of affairs since, on the whole, the 
public is satisfied with the Bar in so far as it is 
conscious of it at all, while the Bar is, again on 
the whole, not very satisfied with itself. ‘Coin’ is 
appropriate too; long before Queen Mab galloped 
over lawyers’ fingers who ‘straight think on fees’ 
the Bar has been keenly interested in its own 
remuneration, and this, together with the level 
of work, is behind most of the high-placed moan- 
ing at annual general meetings of the Bar 
Council that half of those starting to practice give 
up within five years, or that only about 35 per 
cent. of those called to the Bar since the war are 
still there; and that the quality of the judiciary is 
in peril. 
Thus, the Bar’s view of its own position might 
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be summarised as follows: (i) There isn’t enough 
work; (ii) There isn’t enough money, because (a) 
see (i) above; (b) the pay is too low; (c) taxes are 
too high. It is quite true that there has been a 
startling decline in the number of cases set down 


_ for hearing in the High Court, even allowing for 


the recently extended jurisdiction of County 
Courts. The subject-matter of civil litigation, too, 
has become greatly restricted: if divorce by con- 
sent were allowed through the Post Office, and 
if employers were to be made liable, by compul- 





sory insurance, for all industrial injuries to their 
workmen wherever the legal ‘fault,’ two divisions 
of the High Court would practically collapse, 
Even County Courts themselves are not over- 
flowing with litigation. In fact the good old adage 
‘Interest rei publice ut sit finis litium’ sounds a 
bit chilly when the finis appears to be in actual 
prospect. Places like India and West Africa, where 
almost any dispute seems to end in a law court, 
are regarded with a new envy and have indeed 
provided a new field of activity for certain enter- 
prising members of the Bar. On the other hand, 
the majority of important and complex adjudica- 
tions affecting the rights of citizens—and falling 
within Bacon’s definition—are in England today 
made not by the ordinary Courts at all, but by 
Statutory Tribunals, and in many of these the 
regular Bar (though not, unfortunately, the regu- 
lar judiciary) is firmly established. Some busy 
barristers now scarcely don their wig from one 
term’s end to the next. Moreover, the Franks 
Committee are in favour of further approximating 
such Tribunals to regular Courts: in particular, 
they recommend that the Legal Aid Scheme 
should be extended te them, and that legal 
representation should ordinarily be permitted in 
those Tribunals (a minority, but among the most 
widely used) where now it is barred. It hardly 
seems, therefore—although an accurate compari- 
son with the past is impossible—that the volume 
of work can have fallen enormously, although 
the distribution has altered. True, a high propor- 
tion of young barristers leave the profession, but 
an abnormal number joined in the postwar years; 
besides, the Bar has always been fiercely competi- 
tive, with chronic unemployment in the lower 
reaches; also, being called to the Bar is the 
quickest, easiest and cheapest way of acquiring 4 
professional qualification of outside value. 
The question of fees is rather different. Since 
1953, when a barrister was earning rather less 
than a docker and much less than a dentist 
(according to a survey in The Times), the average 
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has fallen rather than risen. Any average figure 
includes, of course, the under-employed, but fees 


themselves have not, in some cases, risen since * 


1883. The Bar views with a measure of apathy the 
latest decision to double fees for certain prepara- 
tory work; the object of the rise, however modest 
in the circumstances, may be frustrated by the 
pressure of competition, and also it tends to mask 
the equal need for increases elsewhere. Not sur- 
prisingly, barristers bubble with rage at press 
accounts of their luxurious lives, which describe 
perhaps | per cent. of those in practice, and talk 
exclusively in terms of gross income. (In fact, 
fancy fees’ haven't increased either: Giffard’s 
fee to defend the Tichborne claimant in 1873 
would have been £10,000.) Relief from tax is 
admittedly greater since the 1956. concessions, 
but, like other self-employed professional people, 
barristers are still near the bottom of that curious 
mixture of privilege and repression which is the 
country’s tax system. 

The fact is that the structure of the Bar has 
scarcely altered in the last hundred years. It is 
still individualist, independent, exclusive and 
companionable. The glittering prizes are still 
there, even if the glitter lacks gold. It is probably 
a structure which makes for the most efficient 
service to the public as well as for the most agree- 
able life for the practitioner; but it is being 
squeezed out of shape by the tax collector and 
there is a real danger that those who leave the 
Bar early will increasingly come to be the most 


City and Suburban q 


By JOHN BETJEMAN . 


ANY authors, when one meets them for the 

first time, are comparatively unimpressive 
compared with their books. But Lord Dunsany, 
who died last week, never disappointed. He was 
every inch a poet, playwright, storyteller, Irish 
peer, big-game hunter, painter, modeller in clay, 
Conservative politician, soldier and country 
gentleman, all of which occupations he followed 
in the busiest and most-enjoyed life I have seen. 
He was a tall, splendid-looking man with a young 
voice, decided opinions and boundless energy. He 
was very happily married and had the good 
manners of an Edwardian autocrat. Unexpected 
things roused his anger. One of them was manu- 
factured salt in advertised brands (he mistrusted 
everything that was branded and advertised)—if 
he found this on a dinner table, no matter whose 
house it was, he would say, ‘Send for some 
ordinary kitchen salt and bring two glasses of 
water.” He would then pour some of the branded 
salt into one glass and the kitchen salt into 
another. The kitchen salt dissolved, but the 
branded salt left a white deposit at the bottom 
of the other glass which he said was either chalk 
or ground-up bones. He was one of those people 
who made you feel on top of the world and 
that all those who disagreed with you were petty 
crooks who would be beaten in the end. He talked 
with all the fantasy of his own Jorkens stories. 


THROWING UP THE BALL 

Another author who never disappoints when 
one meets him is Sir Compton Mackenzie. I think 
this is because his approach to strangers is the 
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gifted. Since State subsidies are rightly out of the 
question, and those who looked for greatly re- 
duced taxation have given up hope, two allevia- 
tions have been canvassed: ‘fusion’ with the 
solicitors’ profession, and the allowing of partner- 
ships, now forbidden, at the Bar. Neither would 
be considered were it not for finance; fusion 
(though of course general in most countries) 
would detract from three of the attributes com- 
monly thought valuable in the English barrister : 
his detached position, his specialisation, and his 
availability to anybody who, through any solici- 
tor, requires his services. No doubt greater co- 
operation is desirable between the two professions, 
perhaps in education; certainly the Bar could 
dispense with many of the more or less puerile 
rulings on etiquette which flow in a murky stream 
from the Council’s Professional Conduct Com- 
mittee. 

Partnerships are a more practicable idea; they 
would certainly assist junior barristers, and at 
present the successful man has little incentive to 
‘build up’ his chambers as the senior partner in a 
firm has. There is no saleable ‘good will’ at the 
Bar. Yet this again would greatly alter the charac- 
ter’ of the profession, and with doubtful 
consequences. Meanwhile the barrister sits tight, 
complaining, and occasionally, to quote Mr. 
Lincoln again, goes to defend the odd murderer 
at Bodmin ‘at a fee from the State which doesn’t 
quite pay the hotel bill and leaves him a little out 
of pocket on the railway fare.’ 
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other way round to that of most people. He is 
prejudiced in their favour, whatever they might 
have done in the past, until they say or do some- 
thing in his presence which damns them. I re- 
member him once telling me that he did not 
regard himself as a literary man but as an enter- 
tainer, as he came from a family of entertainers. 
And he entertained me last week in Edinburgh 
with an examplz of Henry James’s conversation 
which I will find it difficult to put into words. 
James was criticising Mackenzie’s novel Carnival 
to him, saying that perhaps the lady delineated 
in that book was too delicately modelled for 
the vast structure in which she was set, and end- 
ing, ‘but then F said the same to Flaubert about 
Madame Bovary.’ Mackenzie, flattered, said that 
he was intending to rewrite the book. ‘Never do 
that,’ said James, ‘I have wasted twelve precious 
years of my life doing such things. You are the 
one member of your generation who can throw up 
the ball and receive it back into his hands. But 
when I throw up the ball it hits first one wall, 
bounces to another and then another, until it 
finally rolls slowly to my feet and with my aching, 
ageing limbs I struggle to bend down and pick 
it up.’ He told me that James used to send résumés 
of his novels before he wrote them to his agent 
Pinker and that these were marvellous short 
stories. I wonder what has become of them. 


PRESERVATION IN SCOTLAND 

I have just come back from the pale gold 
birches, yellowing oaks, orange beech trees and 
brown streams of Scotland, where I went on 
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Falkland Islands 


24 Oct. 


We trust that there is nobody in the 
Falkland Islands to whom you still wish to send 
a Christmas Gift, for the last date for posting 
parcels by surface mail was October 24. 


Other, more accessible, places enjoy later 
last dates. But the choice and dispatch of a gift 
to most places abroad cannot be put off much 
longer. That for the cousin in Peru must be 
settled within five days and for the sometimes- 
forgotten nephew in Mexico one day earlier. 


The offer we have to make will, we believe, 
save you much trouble and give your friends, 
wherever they might be, pleasure for the next 
twelve months. 


Half-price for a year 


You may send the ‘Spectator’ as a Christmas 
or New Year Gift by surface mail to any 
address in the world for a year (52 issues) for 
25s. Od. (the charge to readers in USA and 
Canada is $4.00) instead of the normal rate 
of 50s. Od. 


An attractive greetings card, explaining 
that the Spectator comes from you as a gift, will 
be sent to each of the friends on your list. 

We must ask you not to take up this offer 
for friends who are known to be regular readers 
of the Spectator already. 

An order form appears below. If you prefer 
not to cut the Spectator a letter will suffice. 


To: The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, 
London, WC1. 
Please send the Spectator as a gift to my friends 
listed below, none of whom, to my knowledge, is a 
regular reader already. 


Jenclose £..... ewer ). 


II oo 5c. c 600 vincstctnenesaesesoosscteuee oe 


EE i... ccecosckuandiendegeete4a<cavenee 4 
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Men of the World 


The staff of Cable & Wireless Limited is indeed a family of 
mations. Men and women of over 50 races are working for 
the company in teeming cities and tiny islands . . . passing 
news, business and social messages and information of all 
kinds between the countries of the Commonwealth. Here 
is a Sikh operator on the Company’s staff at Hong Kong. 

Cable & Wireless Limited owns a world-wide network 
of 140,000 miles of submarine cable which it maintains 
with a fleet of 8 cable ships. It also owns and maintains 
wireless relay stations on the trunk routes, operates the 


Cable é& Wireless I.td 





MERCURY HOUSE +: THEOBALDS ROAD +: LONDON «: W.C.1 


overseas telegraph services of most of the colonial 
territories, and cable services in various other countries 
throughout the world. 

This great organisation, although it does not accept or 
deliver cables in this country, is always at your service 
overseas. It is set in motion whenever you send a cable 
from any Post Office which accepts telegrams, or from 
your telephone or Telex installation. Cabling is very easy, 
very swift, very sure and the cost of a Greetings cable to any- 
where in the Commonwealth is much less than you’d expect. 
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behalf of the National Trust of that glorious and 
still fairly unmutilated country. In England we 
have organisations like the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England, the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings, the Georgian 
Group, the Civic Trust, the Council for In- 
dustrial Design and numerous local civic societies 
for checking the vandalism of local councils. In 
Scotland there are only its National Trust, the 
Saltire Society and one or two local societies for 
doing this work. As Scotland has in Edinburgh 
the most beautiful capital in these islands if not 
in Europe and has produced great architects and 
engineers for many generations, the work of 


Consuming Interest 
By LESLIE ADRIAN 


FIND there is an answer to my grievance last 
a cock that sales staff are often ill-informed 
about the products they are selling. For many 
big retailers today, it seems, no longer consider 
money invested in ensuring personal attention as 
a major item. 

Much more important are things like ‘eye- 
appeal,’ décor and store design. 

The twenty-first anniversary issue of Stores 
and Shops, a publication devoted to the pro- 
motion of efficiency in retail distribution, points 
out clearly the changing pattern of British retail 
trade. 

In prewar days, competition for jobs ensured 
a fairly high standard of service in retailing. But 
full employment has attracted many people away 
from the relatively lowly paid behind-the-counter 
jobs. Public taste, too, has altered. Mr. F. H. 
Happold, writing in Stores and Shops, says: 
‘Since 1936 the role of personal service has de- 
clined. Fewer customers expect or want it. Cash 
and carry has become the rule for everyday 
needs: standard-type hire-purchase for durables. 
At the same time skill behind the counter has 

ecome less necessary, scarcer and dearer. Full 
employment, pre-packaging and standardisation 
have seen to that. More and more substituted 
for personal service, sales talk and expert ad- 
vice are the attractions of décor, display and 
lighting. The trend towards self-selection favoured 
by the masses now in the money, which brought 
the variety store to the fore between the wars, 
has been extended. 

‘More important there has been a really radi- 
cal change in the distribution of incomes so that 
the great bulk of the retail clientele, for semi- 
luxuries as well as necessities, now come from 
the ranks of wage-earners. Geographically, the 
spending power has moved away from its pre- 
war emphasis in London and the south to the 
areas of heavy industry.’ 

But is this new wage-earning mass really as 
indifferent to personal service as the writer claims, 
and, as standards improve, will it remain so? I 
think not, for two reasons. One, because we are 
getting over the initial pleasure of self-service 
which we welcomed as a relief from the dreary 
queues of the war era. Two, with a 7 per cent. 
Bank rate, a credit squeeze and fear of unem- 
ployment, shops will have to think hard about 
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saving the best examples of their achievements is 


_€ven more important than it is here where so 


much is destroyed. Still more difficult is it in Scot- 
land to save the modest buildings which are essen- 
tial foils to the grand ones. At the moment the 
National Trust of Scotland is engaged in a battle 
to save the old houses in Kirk Street, Dunblane, 
which form a perfect setting to the magnificent 
Cathedral. The Friends of Dunblane Cathedral, 
the Historic Buildings Council and the county 
planning authorities are all in favour of preserv- 
ing these old houses and most of the money for 
doing so is available. But the town council, it 
seems, still wishes !o have them destroyed. 





returning to old-fashioned personal salesmanship 
as a means of maintaining turnover. 

Happily—I think—some firms are not waiting 
for a recession. The same issue of Shops and 
Stores outlines new training courses for staff, 
sponsored by retailers and manufacturers and 
designed to raise the status of the sales assistant 
to professional level. 


* * * 


Few bargain-hunters who visit the Portobello 
Road penetrate beyond the junk and silver stalls 
of this famous London market. But next time 
you are there, I suggest you press on through the 
fruit barrows and the stalls selling gaudy dress 
materials to Jamaican girls, to a small red door 
almost beneath the railway bridge. This is No. 
262 and the china warehouse of Mr. L. Bartick. 
Since 1949 Mr. Bartick has built up a growing 
dollar trade selling export-reject china to Ameri- 
can tourists. 

Although the price tags are in dollars, Mr. 
Bartick assures me sterling-spending customers 
are very welcome, and, looking round, I found 
some tempting bargains. There are good stocks 
of most of the well-known British makes of 
china ware and Rosenthal ware from Germany. 
Prices are often half those in the shops for the 
perfect product. A first-grade export reject, as all 
this stock is, means there is some flaw in the 
colour or a bubble in the glaze: it does not mean 
chipped or cracked ware. 

Blue Denmark ware, which has been in con- 
tinuous production in this country without any 
great modification for over one hundred years, 
is still, I consider, one of the most pleasant de- 
signs for everyday use, and Mr. Bartick has large 
supplies of the complete range. Sample prices are 
2s. 6d. for cup and saucer, for coffee cup and 
saucer or for a dinner plate. At the same price 
there are also several shapes of fine white bone 
china cups and saucers, including Spode. A 126- 
piece service designed by Raymond Loewy for 
Rosenthal costs over £90 in the shops. The same 
set in the reject warehouse is £45. 

* > + 

To help people who are out at work all! day, an 
enterprising firm, Domestic Oil Supplies, of 126 
Townmead Road, SW7 (Renown 7174), are ar- 
ranging evening deliveries of paraffin for domes- 
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tic heaters. They will operate an exchange 
system of five-gallon drums or fill your own one- 
or two-gallon containers up to nine o'clock at 
night in the Kensington, Chelsea, Earls Court 
area. There is no delivery charge. 

This is one of the first instances of evening de- 
liveries I have heard of. It is a long-needed 
amenity and I hope this firm’s enterprise will 
be supported. 

* + . 

The vagaries of the parsley trade have puzzled 
me for some time. I can, for instance, go to 
my fishmonger one day and he will fill my basket 
with free handfuls of the sprigs he uses to gar- 
nish his funereal slabs. On other occasions, the 
fish. languish on fronds of fern and there is no 
parsley in the shop. 

To find a greengrocer who stocks fresh parsley 
is also something of a gamble. I am told the 
public taste is changing and most people today 
prefer the dried variety. This astonishes me. 
Herbs such as thyme, sage and rosemary seem to 
survive the drying process without much loss of 
flavour, but dried parsley, I find, bears no re- 
semblance at all in taste or appearance to the 
fresh kind. 

Yet there is no reason why greengrocers should 
not stock fresh parsley as well. Except in times of 
really hard frost or prolonged drought, there is 
always a good supply, a man in the trade tells me. 

There is not much profit for the trader on 
parsley; on the other hand, it is a steady year- 
round trade and he does not often lose. Twopence 
should buy enough to make a parsley sauce at 
any time of the year. 
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KEEPING UP WITH THE RICES 


Sir,—I hope Mr. William Donaldson’s catalogue of 
causes for anger will impress Mr. Christopher Hollis. 
But I am afraid that his second paragraph will suc- 
ceed in muddling Mr. Hollis more than he seems 
to have intended. I am puzzled to know how he 
can associate himself ‘wholeheartedly . . . with every 
attitude expressed in Declaration (except those of Mr. 
Wilson and his chums).’ If he does this he must be 
turning himself inside out trying to agree simul- 
taneously, with, for instance, the violently opposing 
views of Lindsay Anderson and John Wair’Much 
as I hope that Mr. Hollis, and others like him, 
will be persuaded to read Declaration, it seems to 
me that this affirmation of multiple allegiance will 
produce yet another bar to an unprejudiced approach 
to what is in the book. No doubt it will reinforce 
the view that the discontents of many younger 
writers are without direction or logic, and that they 
are only ‘harmlessly’ ‘letting off steam,’ etc.—Yours 
faithfully, 

PAUL VAUGHAN 
3 Elm Grove, Wimbledon, SW19 


* 


Sir,—In his letter on angry young men (AYM), Mr. 
Donaldson was kind enough to furnish his readers 
with a few autobiographical particulars; in doing so, 
he commented that they might muddle Mr. Hollis. 
Well, they have certainly muddled me, for I am always 
muddled by illogicalities. How does he as a self- 
confessed AYM reconcile his anger that ‘England is 
still riddled with class-consciousness’ with his own 
status as a person with ‘a private income . . . and 
the social position which this brings’? I can vouch for 
the social circles that Mr. Donaldson moves in, but 
what interests (and baffles) me more are the circles 
he argues in. He further implies that there are a 
considerable number of AYM in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge; if this is so, I will be surprised, for I always 
thought that Oxford and Cambridge were one of the 
things the AYM were angry about. 

The other things which anger them (e.g., the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the BBC, the Establishment, 
etc.) have for long been recognised by reasonable 
people as being in need of reform. However, they are 
such inconsequential matters as to be unworthy of 
any emotion so strong as anger (like Mr. Donaldson’s 
letter); if the AYM were angry about something 
worth while, prison reform, for instance, they might 
find a more attentive audience. As it is, they are just 
angry and anger without wit or originality strikes me 
as being both purposeless and uninteresting. Osborne 


and Amis are widely read because they have ability 
and imagination; not because they are angry.—Yours 
faithfully, HUGH DAVIDSON 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge 


* 


Sir,—All this talk about angry young men is rather 
tedious, You can only be angry when you are unable 
to do anything about a set of circumstances, e.g. 
caught for exceeding the speed limit, forgetting to 
lock the front door and having the house ransacked. 
In other words, the deficiency lies in you, not in 
the world around you. 

You cannot be angry about the bad, the common- 
place or the ineffective. You can despise or regret 
that it exists, but if you have any spleen you set 
about putting it right, not just advertising its faults. 

In your ‘issue of October 25 Mr. Donaldson 
decries plays like The Reluctant Debutante (written 
by an angry middle-aged Liberal), but it was an 
unqualified success—is Mr. Donaldson or the British 
public wrong? Dry Rot to him apparently stinks— 
in its aggravated natural state it does, but so must 
the British public, because it is still running after 
four years. 

Angriness is surely concerned with the petti- 
fogging issues in life—let’s all be angry at some stage, 
but don’t let’s be serious about it for long. 

Once one becomes positive one ceases to be angry. 
But, of course, it is so much easier to criticise 
and it brings so much more applause. Let us all be 
smart and angry and of no repute whatsoever.— 
Yours faithfully, BERNARD SHATTOCK 
27 Iverna Gardens, W8 


* 


Sir,—Mr. Donaldson’s lettes (October 25) has told 
us what his young men are angry about. This seems 
to include most of the cultural, economic and politi- 
cal organisations of this island, as at present consti- 
tuted. I wonder, therefore, whether they have ever 
considered the advantages which they might gain 
by emigrating to one of the English-speaking 
Dominions, where they. might be welcomed? 

Overseas they would find a more pliable culture of 
which they could no doubt influence the further 
development, and an economic and political set-up 
which should be generally more to their liking — 
Yours faithfully, 

W. S. C. COPEMAN 

12 Hyde Park Place, W2 


PASSCHENDAELE 

Sir,—I read with interest Mr. John Terraine’s excel- 
lent article on Passchendaele, and later the two letters 
—one from General Sir Douglas Baird and the other 
a reply from Mr. Terraine. I was really sorry to see 
two of my father’s supporters falling out over so 
little. I know that both understood the various and 
complex factors which led up to the battle, and both 
agreed with Lord Trenchard’s estimate: ‘Tactically 
it was a failure, but strategically it was a success, and 
a brilliant success.’ 

I think General Baird’s only criticism of the article 
was on the grounds of emphasis, and that, as he 
understood it, right through from the early stages of 
the plans to the times when the weather was making 
the execution of the plans so difficult and the casual- 
ties more appalling even than was anticipated, my 
father was haunted by the fear of French collapse. 
General Baird would agree with Mr. Terraine that 
various causes led to the preparation of a battle at 
that time. When it came to the actual moment of 
launching the battle, whatever the various other con- 
siderations, such as dealing a death-blow to a reeling 
enemy or waiting for the Americans or regaining the 
Channel ports, may have been (and General Baird 
as much as anybody must know about the complexity 
of those considerations), the low state of French 
morale and the enemy massing opposite the French 
gave my father no alternative but to carry out the 
plans. 

General Baird believes that the weakness of the 
French was the reason why the Passchendaele plans 
could not for any reason whatever be scrapped, and 
the battle had to be launched. 

The state of the French army is mentioned re- 
peatedly in my father’s Diary, the first occasion being 
as early as Tuesday, February 27, 1917, when General 
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Micheler had stated: ‘It does not matter what 


politicians may decide, the French soldier j ia 
to fight after the autumn.’ Snot Sag 
I am grateful to the General for Writing 

chivalrously and with such conviction about “ 
father, and to Mr. Terraine for his interesting and 
balanced article. I am sorry he felt General Raj 
was talking nonsense. Whatever was written by the 
General was written after many years of close tend 
ship and close contact with my father and should be 
treated in a way as ‘secrets from the horse’s mouth’ 
In any case, I am certain that Mr. Terraine’s views 
and the General’s are completely reconcilable— 
Yours faithfully, HAIG 
Bemersyde, Melrose, Scotland 


KNOCKING THE PALACE 


Sir,—Mr. Christopher Sykes may not be a candid 
friend, but he is an exceptionally candid nephew 
Those who have read his Four Studiés in Loyalty will 
recall the sadistic glee with which he exposes 
degradation of his great-uncle, who (we are told wi 
mock-pity) ‘had an overriding weakness for which ] 
regret that there is no inoffensive word in existenge. 
“He was an unredeemed snob; a snob, I fear, even by 
the standards of those intolerably snobbish days,’ 

One is tempted to assume, from his attitude fo- 
wards anyone who ventures to criticise Royalty— 
‘even with the best of intentions and in a constructive 
spirit—that Mr. Sykes is a chip off the old block. And 
so he may be, so long as the Royalty in question are 
alive. But it is clear from the same essay that he 
has no respect whatever for a royal personage who 
is dead, or for the feelings of those whose sense of 
family piety may be more strongly developed than his 
own. The Queen may conceivably be gratified by his 
implied tenderness towards herself, but she could 
hardly be expected to relish his decription of her 
great-grandfather, which is cruel by any standards, 

All in all, Mr. Sykes’s quotation of Canning’s lines 
on the candid friend is about as felicitous as Sir 
Robert Peel’s in 1845, when he gave Disraeli an open- 
‘mg for the most devastating counter-attack. But one 
must give credit where it is due. Mr. Sykes has quoted 
Canning correctly; Peel misquoted him.— Yours faith- 
fully, 

ALTRINCHAM 

The National and English Review, 

2 Breams Buildings, EC4 


SATELLITE DIPLOMACY 


Sir,—In your leading article ‘Satellite Diplomacy’ I 
am surprised by your underestimation of anti-Russian 
forces in the Middle East, your disparagement of Mr. 
Dulles’s ability and your misunderstanding of the 
role and force of the oil companies. 

There has never been any question of the West 
‘lining up Arab nationalist feeling in a front against 
Russia.’ No one, even in your own nightmare of a 
British Foreign Office, could be quite as stupid. To 
line up Arab nationalist feeling is as rewarding as 
the lining up of the sands in a dust-storm, as the 
Russians found in their attempted line-up of this 
not very valiant dust against Israel. What has lined 
up, and with some success, are groups of national 
leaders against Russia in every Middle East State 
and major sheikhdom. Even if Russian groups may 
be ensconced in Syria, Egypt and the Yemen, not 
even in Syria is one completely in control. To this, 
the new rightward incline both of Mr. Hourani and 
of Colonel Serraj gives point. 

Your suggestion that Mr. Dulles has overplayed 
his hand seems to be based on misinformation about 
troop movements on the Turkish frontier and on your 
extraordinarily dramatic and almost novelettish state- 
ment that ‘American policy was rebuffed by the 
refusal of King Saud and the Iraqis to enter on an 
all-out struggle [whatever that means] against a 
Syrian regime.’ What is more serious, you seem 10 
have underestimated Mr. Dulles’s success in forcing 
Russia into a blatantly aggressive posture in the 
Middle East, to the vindication, not only of NATO, 
the Baghdad Pact and the Eisenhower Doctrine, but 
of a new Anglo-American relationship. 

Your reading of the Middle East oil situation seems 
to disregard the facts. 

Surely the basic new pressure is that since Suez 
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Two-way technique for technical achievement 


Paper making nowadays is no longer purely a craft industry — 
technical efficiency is vital to the creation of the huge variety of 
paper products upon which our modern life depends. 

How is this best achieved in so diverse an industrial body as the 
Reed Paper Group, which includes 19 separate major companies 
concerned with every aspect of making paper and paper products ? 

The Reed technique is both practical and flexible. The technical 
departments of the mills and companies are responsible for the 
day-to-day operational tests and inspections required for close 
technical control of production ; the Group Central Laboratories 
engage both in short-term development work and fundamental 
long-term research to pioneer new processes and products. How- 
ever, between the technicians in the mills and companies and those 
in the Central Laboratories there is constant personal liaison .. . 


in fact, a two-way traffic in ideas, training and personnel. 

Whenever necessary, Central Laboratories teams are called in 
by the mills to help with operational problems; likewise the 
specialised knowledge of the mill technicians is often called upon 
by the Central Laboratories in carrying out specific research pro- 
jects. Thus is achieved whatever is best for you, the customer. 

The underlying principle is this — each Reed company, while 
having access to Group resources, retains its individuality and 
independence, and understands the character and aims of the 
Group so well that it can think and act for itself. This is why your 
every meeting with a Reed manager, technician or salesman can 
be so particularly satisfying and profitable. It is why your every 
dealing with a Reed company can give you the best and right 
materials for your needs. 


“YOU profit from the initiative of each Company 
backed by the resources of the Group”’ 


* THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD. * EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LTD. * THE SUN 
* E. R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD. * REED 
* CROPPER & CO. LTD. * CUT-OUTS 
* THE KEY ENGINEERING 


ALBERT FE. REED & CO. LTD. (AYLESFORD, TOVIL AND BRIDGE MILLS) 
PAPER MILL CO. LTD. * COLTHROP BOARD & PAPER MILLS LTD. * THE SOUTHERN PAPER STOCK CO. LTD. 
PAPER SALES LTD. * REED CORRUGATED CASES LTD. * CONTAINERS LTD. * POWELL LANE MANUFACTURING CO, LTD. 
(CARTONS) LTD. * PAPER CONVERTERS LTD. * MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD. * BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD. * REED FLONG LTD. 
CO. LTD. * HOLOPLAST LTD. 
In association with Kimberly-Clark Ltd., makers of “* Kleenex”, ‘‘ Kotex” and ‘** Delsey” products. 


THE REED PAPER GROUP cao orrice: 105 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 
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che whole world oil situation has been changing. Even 
if in the long rvn the world may need twice or three 
times as much ;il from the Middle East, for the 
moment both Middle East producers and transit 
countries are running into a buyer’s market. Nasser 
and Syrian sabiteurs did much harm. World invest- 
ment elsewhere, temporary extension of allowables 
from Texas followed by US import restrictions, 
expanded production in Iran, and new non-Arab pipe- 
fines could do more, but a descending world economic 
trend could do most of all. 

In such circumstances when the main objective of 
the Middle East State must be to maintain, not simply 
the rate of sales increase, but perhaps sales them- 
selves, to undermine the oil companies’ royalty posi- 
tion is surely playing Mr. Khrushchev’s game. It was 
no accident that he placed them at the top of his 
list of unwelcome phenomena in the Middle East. To 
suggest that the oil companies should now willingly 
abrogate the 50-50 for a 75-25 or other more disadvan- 
tageous royalty basis can only encourage a cut-throat 
shaos in production and in marketing which, if of 
short-term advantage to individuals, must damage 
the area as a whole, and in the middle term tend to 
raise world production elsewhere against the Middle 
East. Nothing could be more disastrous for the 
Middle East peoples and their progress.— Yours faith- 
fully, 

HUGH FRASER 
House of Commons, SW1 


[The point we were making was that the visit of 
King Saud and the Prime Minister of Iraq to Damas- 
cus proved that even Arab leaders friendly to the 
West are bound to pay more attention to the concept 
of Arab unity than to alignments in the cold war. If 
the appeasement of the Arabs at Israel’s expense 
which has been going on for years was not an attempt 
to enlist Arab nationalism on the side of the West, 
what was it? As for the question of oil royalties, the 
essential fact is one that Mr. Fraser himself dis- 
regards: the new Italo-Persian agreement. If oil- 
producing States begin to demand a greater share in 
the profits, it will be difficult to resist them, and wiser 
to negotiate than to resort to a verbal toughness which 
cannot possibly be followed up by action. Comfort- 
ing though it may be to think that British policy has 
forced Russia ‘into a blatantly aggressive posture in 
the Middle East,’ any unbiased observer might be 
forgiven for thinking that our losses over the past two 
years have been rather greater than our gains.— 
Editor, Spectator.] 


GREECE AND SYRIA 

Sir,—Tk< Spectator of October 25 refers to ‘the atti- 
tude of the Greek Government in supporting the 
Syrian charges against Turkey’ (page 532). This was 
probably suggested by a report that appeared re- 
cently in one British paper to the effect that ‘Greece 
was pledging its support to Syria in an event of a 
Turkish attack. May I remark for the sake of 
accuravy that there has been no utterance official 
or unofficial in Greece or from any Greek official 
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abroad which could be-construed to indicate such 
an attitude? —Yours faithfully, 
M, COSMETATOS 
Minister Plenipotentiary and 
Director of the Information Office 
Royal Greek Embassy, 34 Hyde Park Square, W2 


[On October 28, in a speech to the General Assem- 
bly of UN, M. Stratos, the Greek delegate, alleged 
that the Syrian complaint against Turkey was being 
drowned and said he would vote for a commission 
of investigation or any other proposal acceptable to 
Syria. He concluded with a declaration of neutralist 
principle, while the intensity of his anti-Turkish feel- 
ing surprised delegates in view of the fact that some 
Arab delegations themselves were remaining silent.— 
Editor, Spectator.]} 


DIVORCE AND AFTER 


Sir,—Mr. Grant Fleming’s remarks on marriage and 
divorce are entirely misconceived, but this is par- 
donable as he appears to be a Presbyterian. The 
attitude of the Church and of Presbyterians towards 
sacraments—marriage is one of the Church sacra- 
ments—is quite different. The Church holds— 
following the Book of Common Prayer, the contents 
of which are founded on the Gospels—that if a 
marriage is celebrated with the proper rite the grace 
of God is immediately bestowed irrespective of the 
worldly state and condition of the parties. Ex opere 
operato. Mr, Grant Fleming, however, seems to sug- 
gest that persons such as harlots, roués and others 
cannot contract a Christian marriage—which must 
be indissoluble—as their vices are an impediment. 
But harlots, roués, drunkards and others are not 
usually married as such. If the validity of a Christian 
marriage were to depend on factors outside the 
marriage rite there could never be any certainty as 
to whether or not a Christian marriage existed. 
Further, ifi—as Mr. Grant Fleming seems to sup- 
pose—sin is an impediment to the administration 
of a sacrament, not a single person could ever be 
baptised, as every person is in a state of total and 
original sin before baptism.—Y ours faithfully, 

G. W. R. THOMSON 
13 Kings Hall Road, Beckenham, Kent 

* 

Sir,—The Rev. J. G. Grant Fleming’s letter invites 
many questions—such as: Were not Hosea and his 
wife ‘joined together by God’? 

The Church of England’s position is clear, By 
canon law (reaffirmed in Convocation) her ministers 
should not remarry divorced persons in church. In- 
deed, her marriage service is not relevant. 

On the other hand, the Church of England as 
the Established Church must not repudiate the law 
of the State. Her ministers should recognise those 
legally remarried, This can best be done by a loving 
and pastoral after-care of these people.—Yours faith- 
fully, 





VICTOR H. BEATON 
Rougham Rectory, Bury St. Edmunds 
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IN SEARCH OF A GOVERNMENT 
Sm,—Coming from a Young Conservative, ] 
not sure whether the term ‘rabid’ was an ina 0 
a compliment. At any rate, it could scarcely jy 
applied to any Young Conservatives, Perhaps stolid 
would be the equivalent epithet. 

As to Mr. Facks-Martin’s assertion of unity j 
the Tory Party, it is, as Mr. Bevan has said, ‘hy 
unity of the graveyard.’ Conservatives are agreed 
on one point: that progress must be avoided y 
all costs. Throughout British politica] history, the 
‘philosophy’ of Toryism has been to change a 
little as possible and muddle along somehoy 
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Witness the present Government. The Liberal Party ® 
is united on all major points of policy, as Was 
demonstrated at Southport. But having accepted 
these fundamentals, Liberal candidates are free to act 
according to their consciences and not according tg 
any party caucus. on, M 
On the specific example to which Mr. Pack» identi 
Martin refers, agriculture, a committee has been at field, | 
work for a year on the whole question of the Libera) | Mitch 
Party’s attitude towards free trade, and within the § geneti 
next month or two a policy statement on agricub | pinnec 
ture is to be issued. Rober 
If the other parties continue to think of the was 0 
Liberals either as of no account or as a barely united 'No-0- 
group of discontented people that is entirely their was a 
affair. But it will make the Liberal Party’s task thoug! 
considerably easier. The arrogance of Lord Hailsham q 
in asserting that a vote for the Tories is just another paul 
way of being British, while a vote for the Liberayy @™ 
is merely ‘irresponsible’ got its answer soon enough ” wh 
at Ipswich. It is an answer which will be repeated shyly | 
with growing strength during the next few months somet 
—Yours faithfully, hower 
P. A. LUSHERM about 
National League of Young Liberals pext t 
Elmcroft, 58 Worrin Road, Shenfield, Essex the na 
ON THE SPOT oe 
Sir,—Pharos was wrong last week in saying that the ot. 
Television Act lays down that there should not b club. t 
more than six minutes of advertisement in an hour, i ve 
The Authority itself decided (as its last two Annual 
Reports explain) that the time for ‘spot’ advertising ' 
might be as high as, but should not exceed, an anoth 
average of six minutes an hour in any one day— tional 
Yours faithfully, J. D. R. CUTHBERT § S*ilizer 
Information Officer seven 
Independent Television Authority, sociol 
14 Princes Gate, SW7 It s 
[Pharos writes: ‘I am sorry that I gave statutory has y 
authority to a decision of the ITA.’—Editor, Specie % pu 
tor.] ticulai 
Interv 
MANSFIELD PARK could 
Sir,—Mr. Amis says that Fanny Price’s natural feel would 
of shame for her home was discreditable, especially Valual 
as it was ‘unmitigated by affection, understanding og An 
even tolerance.’ Despite the rarity of the two lai one, 
named virtues among very young people, Famym Dimb 
very soon learned to show both understanding and had a 
tolerance towards Susan at least. As for affection, ing P 
the 39th chapter of Mansfield Park we learn thal (ae. 
Fanny ‘had never been able to recall anythigt ¢7. 
approaching to tenderness’ from her father, and thal alla’ 
‘now he scarcely ever noticed her, except to ¥y 
her the object of a coarse joke.’ Of the mother # s, 
are told that ‘she had neither time nor affection Now, 
bestow on Fanny. Her daughters had never bed tarly 
much to her. She was fond of her sons. .. Bij Cearl 
Fanny to be blamed for not feeling affection fog that } 
parents who had none to offer her? In the absem®) six bc 
of that affection she did what she could. She 8% off pr 
‘very anxious to be useful, and not to appear aboW Ay 
her home, or in any way disqualified or disinclinehll yay 
by her foreign education, from contributing her BOMB in i, 
to its comforts, and therefore set about working fat more 
Sam immediately; and by working early and i om 
with perseverance and great dispatch, did so mi fon 
that the boy was shipped off at last, with more , 
half his linen ready.” How many young girls, fit takin, 
themselves unloved and unwanted, would have sie of th 
so much good will, self-control and altruism?—Yousg§ Wote 





faithfully, MARGARET W. @ 
44 Montague Road, Richmond, Surrey 
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Insult oy 
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unity i Moments 

aid, ‘the 

ae THE most frightening moment on 

ory Py television last week occurred dur- 

ange ing an interview which Mr. Fyfe 

omehow, Robertson was carrying out in a 

al Party girls’ club on behalf of Tonight. 
aS Was After a series of relatively innoc- 

accepted uous questions about Elvis Presley, 

Ce to act wages, clothes, boy-friends and so 

rding to én, Mr. Robertson asked a number of girls to 
Packs. identify some names: Rock Hudson, Jayne Mans- 

Be. at | fel, Lana Turner—so far so good; with Yvonne 


» Liberal Mitchell there was a little hesitation, but the 
generic description of ‘film star’ was successfully 
pinned on her by a couple of girls; and then Mr. 
Robertson said: ‘Khrushchev.’ In most cases he 
was met with a blank stare and a pondered 
No-o-o.’ One girl did get as far as saying that he 
was a Prime Minister of somewhere—and she 
thought it might be Russia. Mr. Robertson con- 
gatulated her with tears in his voice. The next 
name was Nehru. Not a single girl had a clue as 
to who he was; they looked at the interviewer 
shyly but smiling a little—obviously he was trying 
something on. But the real knock-out was Eisen- 
hower. One girl, the bright one, was confident 
about his being Prime Minister of America. The 
next brightest one admitted that she had heard 
the name somewhere, she couldn't quite remem- 
ber in what connection. Other girls just gave that 
blank, wary ‘No-o-o.’ These, mind you, are not 
sreet-corner girls; these are members of a youth 
tub, the cream, one would imagine, in intelligence 
and responsibility of their local group. If anything 
were needed to convince us that somewhere or 
another there’s something wrong with our educa- 
tional system, with our methods of informing our 
citizens about the world they live in, this six or 
seven minutes of celluloid is worth a dozen earnest 
sociological tracts. 

It seems remarkable that no one in television 
has yet got down to the construction of a profile 
of public opinion on matters of general and par- 
ticular interest by using exactly this kind of filmed 
interview technique. Surely the social scientists 
could work out a programme structure which 
would provide both fascinating entertainment and 
valuable information. 

Another moment of truth, this time a rewarding 
oe, occurred on last week’s Panorama. Mr. 
Dimbleby, with growing avuncular astonishment, 
had a chat with three boys who had been collect- 
ing Pennies for the Guy. The most sophisticated 
one, a cherubic thirteen-year-old with a Tony 
Curtis hair-do, was asked if he didn’t think it was 
alla bit of a racket. ‘Oh yes, it is now,’ he said. 
‘Yes, it's different from three or four years ago. 
Now, it’s all a racket.’ Disillusionment has set in 
tarly with this young man; but his astuteness will 
"Bt Clearly take him far. He was very much aware 
that Friday was the best night of the week: ‘Get 
si bob or more on a Friday,’ he said. ‘But it tails 
off pretty quickly.’ 

And for the most exhilarating moment of the 
Week we have to thank Tonight again. They have 
in their possession a piece of film which is all the 
More delightful for its sheer simplicity—by doing 
0 More than speeding it up they show the trip 
from london Airport to the Airways Terminal 
luking place in three minutes. For the hundreds 

thousands of viewers who have crawled and 
Woted their way along that dreary road (making 
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of Truth 


all the usual jokes about how quick it is to go by 
air) this afforded a most satisfying release. Isn't a 
petrol company maybe missihg out on a bright 
trick here? 

Play of the week was Mr. Angus Wilson’s The 
Mulberry Bush, that relentlessly corrosive study 
of liberal, humanist values in a university house- 
hold. Produced with quiet effectiveness and 
efficiently acted by a well-balanced team, it made 
a most interesting piece of television drama. Only 
the serpentine German refugee and the daughter 
of the house were unbelievable. Mr. Wilson’s 
talents—his ability to establish the surface of a 
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character quickly and his acute sense of place in 
particular—would make him. if he could be per- 
suaded to work in the medium, a most exciting 
television dramatist. 

Alan Taylor's last two talks (on Napoleon and 
the Congress of Vienna) have not just kept to the 
standard he originally set himself, but raised it. 
The affable scope of his mind, the pleasure he 
takes in his throw-away lines, the ease with which 
he controls his challenging material, the decep- 
tive casualness of his approach to controversy— 
all this goes to make an unforgettable series on 
which A-RD are to be warmly congratulated. Tay- 
lor is one of the great natural television personali- 
ties; it is impossible to have too much of him. 

And very many happy returns to the BBC on 
its twenty-first birthday. It has done a superb 
pioneering job. And often as one criticises the 
Corporation the level of its performances remains 
very high in this age of the admass. 


JOHN METCALF 


A Passion Play 


He Who Must Die. (Academy.) 
— The Forty-First. (Palace 
Theatre.) 

To simple people the division 
between life and art, between 
behaviour and performance, is 
slight, almost academic (the 
simplest example of this is the 
way film actors are identified with their parts, till 
the man may be wholly eclipsed by his cinematic 
self). So that it is not overworking allegory to 
suppose that when a peasant village gets up a 
passion play the actors will tend to get, and even 
to feel, identified in some way with their parts; 
and when events join in to back them up, to have 
some sense of mission and fulfilment as well. 
Judas can really play traitor, Christ really become 
the leader, John his best friend, and so on. Nikos 
Kazantsakis’s long, rich novel, Christ Recrucified, 
sets its modern story in a Greek village under 
Turkish rule, where the passion is thus re-enacted 
and the Christ-like shepherd killed by his own 
priest and people collaborating with the occupy- 
ing troops. Common sense is all on the side of the 
murderers: order, prosperity, peace, the establish- 
ment are all protected. There are old lessons and 
modern ones in the story; old allegory and some 
as up-to-date as modern politics. The book had 
innumerable themes that the film version, Jules 
Dassin’s He Who Must Die, cannot pursue and 
unravel too far; but it sticks pretty faithfully, in 
fact and in spirit, to its original. It is a brave 
film and an exciting one, intellectually as well as 
emotionally; one that raises difficult thoughts 
while pointing the obvious lesson that if Christ 
were to turn up today it would not be the thugs 
who would do away with him, but authority: 
trim, neatly shaven, probably jocular, and scared 
to death—at least to murder—of moral innova- 
tions. 

The story is full but not complex: to a Greek 
village living snugly under its Turkish governor 
in 1921 come the starving remnants of a rebel 
village burnt by the Turks. They seek help and 
hospitality, which implies, of course, political 
support, and the village, led by its priest whose 
god is order, chases them out. The shepherd boy 
Manolios, a timid stutterer chosen to play the part 
of Christ in the passion play, tries to help, gets 
more and more deeply involved, and is brutally 
killed for it. 

The main parts, except that of the village 
prostitute (chosen, of course, to play Mary 
Magdalene), which is taken by the impressive 





Melina Mercouri, are acted by Frenchmen; the 
villagers, though, are Greek. The French have 
managed to sink their nationality fairly success- 
fully, tone and gesture look authentic enough, and 
the songs are magnificent. At moments I seemed 
to smell a slightly intrusive folksiness, and the 
starving stragglers looked remarkably hale and 
able to jump energetically about when need be. 
And the film dragged a little. But these are small 
faults beside its vigour, and its adult intelligence, 
and the way it faces what are, by worldly stan- 
dards, unfaceable moral problems, without solu- 
tions. In fact it ends leaving things in the hands 
of that barbarous arbiter, bloodshed, and fades 
out with a score of rifles pointed at the audience. 

Beside this The Forty-First, which starts off 
the Russian season at the Palace Theatre, seems 
hardly a film about adults, but a beautiful, remote 
fairy-tale; an argument of childlike and even 
touching simplicity resolved in the tragic love 
between a Red girl sniper and a White officer 
shipwrecked together on the Caspian Sea just after 
the Revolution. The girl is a proper Red heroine, 
stocky and glowering, but with that impulsive 
freshness we think of as typically Russian—the 
sudden smile breaking through, the sudden gesture 
of tenderness, the gaiety alongside the puritan 
sobriety; the man is rather dismal, ideologically 
at least, but that is only to be expected and the 
heartening thing is to find him sympathetic at all. 
But it is not, whatever was intended, ideologically 
important: its appeal is entirely sensuous. Few 
films have used nature as eloquently to echo, 
illustrate, and heighten passion; for this it uses 
mostly the sea, in every mood, at every pitch, and 
the almost infinite variety of ways the tide can 
come in. It has a way, too, of making you feel 
with other senses than sight: wet sand under bare 
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fleet, wet clothes against the skin, smells of hot 
soup, of seaweed, of changes in the weather— 
you can almost get the delight of an unexpected 
cigarette after shipwreck. The only sense that is 
sadly disappointed is that of hearing, for the 
dialogue has been dubbed into disastrous English 
that makes bathos of much of its passion and 
gonsense of most of its ideas. Director: Grigori 
Chukrai. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 


Grand Opera 


THE signs in London and elsewhere 

; during the last couple of years of 

a come-back, after long years 

of the cold shoulder, for old- 

fashioned ‘grand opera’ are being 

fulfilled this season with a ven- 

gZeance. It has now worked its way right to the 

front, with a revival of Samson and Delilah at 

Sadler’s Wells, planned for the first night though 

reached only last week, on account of the chorus 

strike, and at Covent Garden, for the opening 

night, a new production of Aida more spectacular 
than anything seen there since the war. 

The difficulty about putting on grand opera in 
the grand style is finding the singers to match the 
production. At Sadler’s Wells the proportions 
were not bad. It is impossible in the space avail- 
able there to stage anything very much larger than 
life, and if Patricia Johnson’s agreeable perfor- 
mance was on rather a small scale for Saint- 
Saéns’s music, it was not so for the theatre nor 
for the sets that Ralph Koltai had been able to get 
on to the stage, none of which quite measured up 
to the music either. 

With the new Aida it was other proportions that 
were wrong. Salvatore Fiume’s immense sets 
seemed to have half Egypt on them, and with the 
help of various tricks of lighting kept us busy 
sight-seeing for at least half of every act. When 
‘we were not doing that there was Margherita 
Wallmann’s equally massive and magnificent pro- 
duction to be watching and admiring. Not every- 
thing in either was for the finest taste, nor was 
everything successful. The drop curtains between 
the two scenes in Acts 1 and 2 did not serve their 
purpose. Dramatic continuity gained at the 
expense of ‘Ritorna vincitor, which made only 
half its emotional impact this way, sung before 
the curtain, with the scene being shifted behind it, 
is not worth the musical price. The ballet, with 
‘choreography by the producer, was also disap- 
pointing, and made considerably less effect than 
Pauline Grant’s dances, designed for much more 
cramped conditions, in Samson. 

These were not fatal flaws. In general the Aida 
production and designs, with all their excesses of 
size and apparatus, were only what the music asks 
for. What suffered were the singers, who, with the 
characters they represented, were completely 
dwarfed. Full-sized and first-rate Italian voices 
were needed to hold their own against a produc- 
tion on this scale, and this is probably what 
Covent Garden originally had in mind, since the 
performance was given in Italian. Of such voices 
there was only one, that of Fedora Barbieri as 
Amneris, and it was she alone, in Act 4, who ever 
succeeded in commanding the stage. The rest of 
a by no means despicable cast struggled in vain 
to assert themselves or to establish any character 
against the overpowering background. They were 
swamped, and Mr. Kubelik, slogging away hard 
to keep up the dramatic impetus, when often he 
could have got more rhythmic tension at a more 
spacious tempo, did little to help them. On the 
other hand those few in the audience who could 
be heard booing the soprano and tenor were being 
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stupid and unfair. Amy Shuard was singing with 
more control than for a long time, and at the end 
of ‘O patria mia’ she produced a very beautiful 
and promising piano note. It is mainly that curious 
stretch in her upper middle register, where her 
voice goes very thin, almost like a child’s, that she 
could now improve. The tenor, Albert da Costa, 
had a voice of only limited power, but his tech- 
nique was good and his voice pleasing if not 
thrilling in quality. In any other production these 
would have seeméd very decent and satisfying 
performances, and if this production is never sung 
worse I shall go on enjoying it as often as I see it. 
Which is just as well, because the chances of hear- 
ing it sung as it really needs to be are going to be 
very rare indeed. COLIN MASON 


The Outsider 


The Egg. By Feélicien Marceau. 
(Saville.) 
M. Marceau’s L’Guf (together 
with Anouilh’s Pauvre Bitos) was 
the outstanding success of last 
season’s Paris theatre. It was witty, 
mildly obscene, brilliantly acted and sufficiently 
‘significant’ (by which I mean it possessed that 
faint suggestion that it was no laughing matter 
which enables the French to laugh really heartily) 
—in fact it was a very skilfully compiled job 
indeed and in its native habitat, where it is still 
running, quite irresistible. 

It concerns the efforts of a poor, sly, egocentric 
wisp to come to terms with middle-class French 
society which confronts him with the madden- 
ing blandness of an egg, encasing everyone but 
himself in warm womb-like comfort. He starts off 
thinking that if he could only find the system on 
which the thing works he would be all right, but 
discovers that there is no apparent system at all 
—the happy accidents and embarrassing misfor- 
tunes which befall him only betray an entire 
lack of coherence in the universe. He also dis- 
covers, perhaps not unnaturally, that the only 
state which combines happiness and necessity is 
that of a criminal who is, by nature, in society 
without being of it. He applies himself with 
macabre intelligence to his task and achieves a 
success which I suppose it would be unfair to 
disclose. 

The form of this very suggestive (in every sense) 
charade is of a monologue by Emile Magis, the 
hero, interspersed with brief scenes sketching his 
rise from hardware assistant to minor civil ser- 
vant and his fall (if that is what it is) from un- 
sullied ingénu to adulterer, cuckold and murderer. 

Mr. Charles Frank, the translator and producer 
of-the English version, must have thought he was 
on to a good thing and if he has made disappoint- 
ingly little of it one must admit he had a horribly 
difficult job. Nigel Patrick, for all his charm, is 
hopelessly miscast as Emile—too big, too self- 
confident, too much like those English ‘bounders’ 
he has sometimes played so well in the past. There 
is the rub; how could one sell a play which is quite 
largely a matter of French manners to an English 
audience without making one’s hero English? Mr. 
Frank has obviously decided to compromise. Mr. 
Patrick shall be English; the sets and most of the 
minor characters shall be French in the ‘charm- 
ing’ cardboard way one sees in small English films 
about honeymoons in Paris. He probably did not 
anticipate the disastrously distracting mixture of 
styles which is the result. 

I think that the problem of The Egg could have 
been solved by turning it into a parody of English 
manners, possibly provincial manners, with situa- 
tions modified to suit an Outsider of the Lucky 
Jim variety played by Alec MacCowan. A French 
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flavour would be better suggested by play THE 
enormous pace and importing, if nec 
characters with the kind of dead-pan lung 

one only seems (why?) to see on the French 

I would not, however, part with Miriam Ka 
Emile’s dumb mistress for any considerasi 

the world. During her brief appearances the 

ing leapt into devastating life. 
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Hebrew Dances 


THERE are many Surprises jp 
‘y’ programme of ‘Inbal, at pp, 
Lane, most of which reflect yp 
favourably on the performans 
The group representing 
National Ballet and Dance 
of Israel consists wholly of Yemenite Jews, my 
of them recently immigrants to the homeland: 
main items are three dance-dramas on 
life and these are interpolated with vigo 
extrovert dancing. 

The dancing is convincingly primitive 
most of it based on obvious stylisations of 
movements and occupational behaviour of 
riors, shepherds, husbandmen, etc. The d 
include two rather slow-motion ceremonials, of 
Yemenite wedding, and the meeting of 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba: and with¢ 
abundance of Hebrew dirges, lyrics, and en 
talk they can be likened to a species of dano 
and-sung oratorio. 

It is not surprising that the women’s dang 
uses a vocabulary almost as wide and rich 
that of the men; this is rare in folk dance 
but in this instance it fits logically into the requi 
ments of a folk art based on Hebraic principle 
The most marked oddity is the keen degree 
resemblance between the costumes, decoratig 
ang music of these Yemenites and those of the 
Arab neighbours; these we must assume to} 
superficial, for Jewry everywhere after the Di 
persal was sustained only by the preservationg 
specifically Hebraic and Talmudically approve 
arts, crafts and skills. 

Apart from the rich dynamism of all the dang 
ing, it is easily apparent that it is more a Weste 
or at least Mediterranean, system rather th 
Asiatic, for it is centrifugal in impulse like 
Western dancing. The dance is done for 
audience and not to enable the performer to sh 
his separation from the spectators. 

The larger surprise lies in the occurrence 
many seeming echoes, paraphrases or rest 
blances between some of the men’s dance step 
certain ensemble patterns, and musical mode 
and similar steps, patterns and music which 0c 
sporadically in the folk art of Southern Spal 
Bulgaria, Turkey and Caucasia. Either of 
explanations seems equally correct: first, a 
despite their geographical isolation, the Yemeni 
have in the course of 2,500 years retained m 
of these passing influences than any other 0 
people; or secondly, their migration to Israelh 
led to a subconscious absorption from ™ 
Asiatic Jewish sources of these items of the folk 
loristic vocabulary. : 

So far as this is a problem of any depth, 
would be quickly solved if this Yemenite fol 
art could be seen alongside similar primi 
manifestations from other Hebrew grow 
formerly dispersed, and now centred in Israel. 
seems a little strange that, at the moment, 
National Ballet and Dance Theatre of Israel 
plays only the original folk art of one out off 
many hundreds of communities into which 5 


was divided many centuries ago. 
A. v.00 
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u notebooks are hard to read. Coleridge’s, 
at times, are gruelling.* The abrupt transi- 
fions are all right: “The quick raw flesh that 


a burneth in the wound—Mr. Belsher, the bottom 
n Hebredl of High Street.’ We don’t really need to be told 
| Vigorosl that this is the poetry of the Apocrypha and 

the address of a radical bookseller. The very per- 
Litive sonal entries don’t give much trouble either— 


ons of when, for example, as a domestic safeguard, a 
ur of teference to laudanum is transliterated into 


=a "== Greek. But not even a whole companion volume 
. of < of careful scholarly annotation can cope with 


with tas so intense and volatile a mind, which jotted down 

and cro perceptions for his own convenience rather than 

of dance ours and jumbled them up with laundry lists, 
recipes, dark theory and oracular quotation. 

8 danci There is a certain unity, however, in these 

d rich Coleridge graffiti, this wide variety of private 


. eae chalkings on the wall of his cell. The first volume, 
sia which covers the crucial years of his life, the 
degree ¢ years of the poetry and the collaboration with 


scorationg Wordsworth, does not tell us a great deal about 
e of tha his genius, but it does tell us something about 
me to what is left when the genius is taken out, the 
the Dik§ socket, as it were, of his experience. For one 
vation off thing there is far more evidence of the famous 
approved failures of nerve, of his allergies and addictions, 

than there is of his actual achievements. And out 


a "fof this unity comes a rather poignant atmosphere, 
her th in which the snow gathers on Skiddaw, he worries 


> like gm ®bout his marriage, sets out on his walking tours 
» for m and wakes screaming from his bad dreams. The 
r to shoe notebooks don’t make his life seem any the less 

sad and disorderly, though I should add that those 
tence @@ scholars who are for ever rehabilitating the great 
C Tesem@e figures of the past, maintaining them in the neces- 





ce SEAM sary state of perfection, have now decided he 
sae was very neat and gay. 

0 Soa Professor Coburn is the champion of the 
- of hitherto unpublished parts of Coleridge and her 
rst, til complete edition, which will probably run to five 
emenit volumes, will no doubt be a landmark in the 
ed mon specialist study of his work. Many readers may 
me feel, though, that material which is a century 






overdue is unlikely to revolutionise our concep- 









r. fot tion of the author. And if they brave the in- 

cidental discomfort of the notes they will find 
depth, that they were right, Proust’s Jean Santeuil is 
rite fol @Nother case in which the delay is virtually a 
rimitivg COmment on the novel itself. 












groups The Romantic audience loved to feel cheated 
israel ME of the books their author might have written, 
a “fm untimely death being the most popular hazard. 
a Coleridge’s temperament produced the equal 
hJ 
















*THe Notesooxs or S. T. COLERIDGE: VOLUME 
I, 1794-1804, Text AND Notes. Edited by Kathleen 
Coburn. (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 75s.) 






The Coleridge Grafhti 


By KARL MILLER 


hazard of an untimely life. And ever since he died, 
Romantic readers have seemed half inclined to 
hope that they could make up for it by recon- 
structing the great book he failed to write out 
of the heap of unpublished jottings which he left 
behind. The notebooks, however, will never be 
more than the outskirts of his achievement. 

Although he was responsible for many very 
valuable explorations in various intellectual fields, 
he was above all an imaginative artist. And 
this is one thing which the notebooks do reveal 
about his work. They show an inexhaustible sen- 
sitivity. They show him moving with the same 
familiarity among a great range of sensations 
and ideas and making a poet’s connections be- 
tween them. From the beginning to the end of 
his writing life all his different activities depend 
in one way or another on a permanent creative in- 
tention. His criticism could only have come from 
his own poetic practice, and when he uses the lan- 
guage of abstract thought he often does so for 
reasons which are largely creative. This means 
that there is an important continuity in his work 
and that there is no grand succession of phases 
and categories. He did not cross over entirely into 
didacticism and settle down into a kind of pro- 
fessorship in Highgate. 

In some writers their poetry and their theory 
seem to make up a single unit. This is true of 
Coleridge as it is true of Blake and Keats. When 
he loses touch with his artistic experience, his 
writing frequently becomes very wordy and 
evasive. There are plenty of these unconscion- 
able entries in the present volume. In spite of his 
success in certain general discussions and in spite 
of his influence as a middleman to the German 
philosophers, he had an overwhelmingly literary 
mind. By 1804 he was unable to write poems 
any more, but his abilities remained in kind what 
they had always been. The very letter to Godwin 
in which he talks about the end of his poetry 
is charged with poetic feeling. And the critical 
analysis of other poets years afterwards owes 
everything to his old creative gift. 

One of the most decisive entries in the note- 
books takes up his complaint that the meta- 
physicians of his day did not ‘go into their own 
nature’ when criticising a philosophical system. 
Coleridge thought that systems should be under- 
stood, whatever their standing in logic, as com- 
plex human appeals. Let them be read, for that 
matter, as poetry. 

All this explains why the most memorable 
entries usually contain a poet's interests. Take this 
extraordinary passage : 

When in a state of pleasurable & balmy 
Quietness I feel my Cheek and Temple on the 
nicely made up Pillow in Czlibe Toro meo, the 
fire-gleam on my dear Books, that fill up one 
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whole side from ceiling to floor of my Tall 
Study—& winds, perhaps are driving the rain, 
or whistling in frost, at my blessed Window, 
whence I see Borrodale, the Lake, Newlands. 
...O then what visions have I had, what 
dreams—the Bark, the Sea, all the shapes & 
sounds & adventures made up of the Stuff of 
Sleep & Dreams, & yet my Reason at the 
Rudder/O what visions, mastoi as if my 
Cheek and Temple were lying on me gale o’ 
mast on—Seele meines Lebens! —& I sink down 
the waters, thro’ Seas and Seas. .. . 
He is carriedgnto a movement of luxuriant with- 
drawal from the world, buoyed up by his love 
for Sarah Hutchinson, which merges into a sense 
of motherly protection. The style is wildly allu- 
sive and some of the references are tied together 
by these far-fetched puns. Night and sleep have 
released in him a prose full of modern artifice 
which suggests a modern curiosity about uncon- 
scious sources of feeling. This is a humble 
example of the way his mind often worked. And 
in passages like this ideas are often thrown up in 
imaginative form which others could take away 
and state in different terms. 

The notebooks give other hints of the high 
order of versatility and invention in Coleridge. 
He laid his eggs in the sand, he says, 
‘with ostrich carelessness,’ and some hatched out 
to feather other people’s caps. There are several 
entries which touch on the importance of the 
unconscious areas of the mind as they make them- 
selves felt, not only in these states of near-sleep, 
but in forms of poetic beauty and philosophical 
conviction. There are ‘advanced’ insights into the 
interplay between tradition and individuality in 
good writers. And, as a matter of detail, he knew 
from his illnesses that skin conditions were ‘the 
terra incognita of medicine.’ 
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Memories of the Blitz 


The Blitz. By Constantine Fitz Gibbon. (Wingate, 
25s.) 

ONLY half a generation has passed since the Lon- 
don blitz turned the living arrangements of the 
capital, the slow development of centuries, upside 
down. Hundreds of thousands of men, women 
and their children ‘went to bed’ not in beds at all 
but in shelters in their gardens, or crowded to- 
gether in masses upon stone, concrete or earthen 
floors. They slept only in snatches, in the foulest 
air. Lavatory accommodation at first hardly 
existed. They were in continual danger, hearing 
little but bad news, and with no expectation that 
these conditions would quickly end. 


Yet almost none of the results any reasonable 
person would have expected, followed, and the 
preparations ordered by the Government for 
dealing with the expected dead, wounded and 
mentally broken proved wildly excessive. There 
is something profoundly and happily unpredict- 
able about the nature, and even the physical 
makeup, of human beings which reduces ‘experts’ 
on this as on so many other occasions to explain- 
ing afterwards why everything turned out quite 
unlike their expectations. 


Constantine Fitz Gibbon, author of The Blitz, 
has made a careful study of some of the obvious 
sources, and produced an authentic impression of 
life in London during the months from Septem- 
ber, 1940, to May, 1941. The most striking feature 
of his book, however, are the direct memories of 
individual Londoners. Borrowing a tape-recorder 
from the BBC, Mr. Fitz Gibbon succeeded in 
catching rhythms and phrases which stand out 
like sharp splinters of truth. 

And this certain thing was coming down which 
we thought all the time was a parachutist, but it 
happened to be a mine, which fell partly in the 
dock and set fire to the paint wells, and then we 
had Bellamy’s Wharf, the egg warehouse. Well, 
Bellamy’s Wharf, as we know, we had a vast lot 
of people under a shelter there, and also in Globe 
Wharf. I had a tidy few people in there, and in 
this shelter this night the top of it was well alight. 
And I called one of my individuals out on the 
quiet, and I says to him, I said—Bill, we shall 
have to evacuate the people out of this place... . 


...A little further along I, with another officer, 
was searching among the debris and after a while 
my brother officer bent down and pulled some- 
thing out. He thought it was a piece of bread. But 
it turned out to be part of a small child, the upper 
part, the upper limbs of a small child. This so 
upset us that we came out into the street. There 
were a-‘number of bodies laying on the footway 
and in the road. I stood and watched these for 
a few moments. Eventually some of them stood 
up, and to my relief they were not all dead. 
But there were some of them who were dead. 

A point on which the author does not comment, 
but which educationists might ponder, is the 
ability of ‘uneducated’ people to explain precisely 
what happened and their own feelings at the time, 
compared with the tongue-tied stuttering of the 
well brought up. 

And I mean she was just as dead as she could 
possibly be, and I was feeling absolutely really 
numb in a way. 

Built around his tape-recordings, Mr. Fitz 
Gibbon has two or three first-rate set-pieces of 
description, such as the bombing of Chelsea Old 
Church and of the Café de Paris. He stresses well 
the part played by natural leaders who, usually 
in the role of warden, simply took over general 
responsibility for the safety:and well-being of 
their district, and he pays tribute to the work done 
by sensible women ‘who always appear at last 
to sort out the chaos when the male authorities 


have almost given up in despair’ a 
example was the middle-aged beetrootegg 
Islington who took charge of a rest centre 
mainly mothers and babies, making it ‘g y 
security, order and decency for hundreds 
homeless people’ in the intervals of selling 
beetroots. 

As a quick, over-all survey, Mr. Fitz Gibly 
book was well worth doing, but it has cau 
defects. His net is not widely enough spreag 
see a good deal of a few chosen areas, Berm 
sey, Chelsea, West Ham, and are told that it 
much the same elsewhere. This, however, was 
so. The experience may have been similar, » 
tions were not. It was an entirely different thins 
spend a night in what came later to beg 
known as ‘fire-watching’ in, say, a Fleet %& 
office. Battersea, or the decayed gentility of 
Lancaster Gate boarding-house. 

Again, the author is not free from prejudice 
was not from Lansbury, Salter, Silvermay, 
Stokes that the most dangerous pressure for pg 
by negotiation was coming in the early pag 
the war. That came from further to the right 

Occasionally, too, he misreads what aef 
took place. Of the hostility between town 
country aroused by the evacuation of 1939} 
writes: ‘Middle-class families in Cheshire or Wi 
shire seem to have been quite astonished 
children from Bethnal Green and Berme 
did not have exactly the same mores, ande 
clothes, as their own offspring.’ 

But it was not middle-class families in Wi 
shire who were shocked by a lack of refinemg 
it was wives of farm labourers living only thi 
or forty miles out of London who were he 
to discover that many city children of ac 
parable level of life to their own had perma 
infested hair, and that some relieved thems 
freely about the house or cottage. 

The fact that East End pubs were so of 
blasted, he calls ‘a curious rumour,’ adding: Thi 
arose probably because a bombed pub is more 
an eye-catcher than a bombed cottage: butits 
be something atavistic, connected with thun 
bolts and the evils of drink.’ But the cause of 
rumour—as of so many other wartime rumou 
was simply that it was true. In boroughs such 
Bermondsey before its rebuilding, the pubs 
up out of the tiny streets like castles and wereil 
natural victims of blast over a wide area. 

In his general picture of the blitz, Mr. fi 
Gibbon mentions most of the common reacti 
but scattered throughout the text. Perhaps, sti 
lated by his book, I may be allowed to list@ 
or two impressions of the time which ol 
seemed to share. 

1. Excitement-exhilaration. Feeling London 
be truly the world’s centre. Generally said to 
never is. Now at last a decision being made he 
and not by Governments—so a chance of its b¢ 
decided right. i 

2. A joy in material destruction, accompaik 
by a sense of man’s indestructibility. The sight 
stucco and brick houses just disintegrating, ® 
people being brought alive out of the wreck 

3. Unexpected beauty. Coming out of a 


station in a night raid and seeing a small silver 


turning and twisting at the top of a tent of seafé 
light ribbons. The extraordinary blackness off 
dust-filled sky on a sunny morning during a hea 
raid. i 
4. A shivering sense, after an hour spent Uj 
to get to work by different routes in a distri 
knew perfectly, that the war might end, ® 
through the ‘crack in morale’ feared by tho# 
authority, but because the streets could not 
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eared of rubble. We should all just bog down 
dust and brickbats. — ! 

To revive old memories sharply is a service Mr. 
itz Gibbon’s book will perform for many Lon- 
sners. The unpublished drawings by Henry 


oore are as powerful and tender as those we 


Conrad 


sh Conrad: Achievement and Decline. By 
Thomas Moser. (Harvard University Press 
and O.U.P., 25s.) 

Tus book is an example of a form of literary 

iticism which has become increasingly fashion- 
able during the last few decades. At some point 
during his study of a writer—and it seems as a rule 

fo be early rather than late—the critic conceives a 
theory according to which the writer’s work can 
be interpreted and then forces it to fit the theory, 
ysually with procrustean results. 

Mr. Moser’s theory is that Conrad was, for 
psychological reasons, unable to deal successfully 
with sexual love in his work. He implies elements 
of misogyny, voyeurism, impotence and homo- 
sexuality in Conrad. According to Mr. Moser this 
inability accounts for the ‘failure’ of ‘The Return,’ 
Falk’ and ‘Freya of the Seven Isles,’ for the 
abandonment of The Sisters and The Rescue, and 
was the most important reason for the decline 
which set in with the writing of Chance, when 
sexual love became Conrad’s main theme. 

Conveniently, Mr. Moser finds that all those 
works or passages which are dominated by sexual 
love are bad. With notable exceptions the most 
teliable critics agree with his assessment of Con- 
tad’s stories and novels. However, ‘Falk’ is 
thought by some good judges to be one of 
Conrad’s best stories (Conrad himself seems to 
have thought so), both ‘The Return’ and ‘Freya 
of the Seven Isles’ have a lot more to be said 
for them than Mr. Moser is prepared to concede, 
while Chance, Victory and The Rover all have 
enthusiastic and perceptive admirers. 

But even if we accept Mr. Moser’s assessment 
—and after all there can be no absolute certainty 
in evaluations—his theory sets as many important 
problems as it purports to solve. For instance, why 
was Conrad able to go through his great creative 
period concerning himself only subordinately with 
sexual love and why did he then, at the age of 
fifty-three, decide to adopt it as his main theme? 
Mr. Moser does not attempt to answer this. Then, 
in working out the details of his theory, Mr. 
Moser is betrayed into a number of wild asser- 
tions which mar a highly intelligent and stimulat- 
ing book. It is surely preposterous to claim that 
Jorgenson in The Rescue is a voyeur, that the 
father of the dancing girls in The Arrow of Gold 
I any way resembles old Viola in Nostromo 
except that both are Italian, have a beard and 
two daughters, or that Jewel destroys Jim (she 
tried to do just the opposite). Above all, Mr. 
Moser asserts: ‘If we put together all the charac- 
teristics of the villain [in Conrad’s work], what is 
the composite picture? We see a short, dark man, 
moustached, unhealthy, violent, cowardly, a 
foreigner and a political extremist.’ 

This is demonstrably false. Conrad created a 
wide variety of ‘villains’ and, to my recollection, 
only one of them, Ortega, could be said to possess 
all these characteristics; the others violate this 
Picture in some essential attribute, while Mr. Jones 
and de Burral, the most outstanding of Conrad's 
Villains, are almost its exact antithesis. 

Finally, I do not believe that Mr. Moser pro- 
Vides strong enough evidence to justify his impli- 
tation that Conrad was sexually abnormal to any 
Significant extent. I should not dare to claim that 
he was wholly normal (who is?), but I do suggest 
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already know well. But they are all, as is natural 
for a sculptor, static. The blitz needed, and did 
not find, another recording artist, perhaps two: a 
Goya for the scenes of horror, a Daumier for the 
macabre humour. 

TOM HOPKINSON 


and Sex 


that there is a more probable explanation for his 
admitted weakness in dealing with women and 
sexual love. People write best of things 
they know about. In his early writing career 
Conrad had had very little mature experience of 
women or of educated people; and as far as is 
known he had never had an emotional experience 
with an English woman except his wife, who had 
a lower-middle-class background. When, there- 
fore, in The Sisters and The Rescue he came to 
tackle an emotional situation involving sophisti- 
cated characters he found that he was uncertain 
what they would say to each other in English (he 
might have been more at ease in French). This, 
coupled with Garnett’s condemnation of ‘The 
Return, probably persuaded him to leave such 
subjects alone; later, when he had become close 
friends with educated people of both sexes and 
his knowledge of English was more profound, he 
felt equal to them. But his knowledge of the 
language and conduct of sexual love was still 
almost as limited as before, and that is perhaps 
why his love scenes, though often magnificent and 
dramatically convincing, are unreal. 


JOCELYN BAINES 


Scotch Gentry 


Parties and Pleasures: The Diaries of Helen 
Graham 1823-1826. Edited by James Irvine. 
(Paterson, 18s. 6d.) 


YOUNG Miss Graham, a gay, handsome, witty and 
intelligent girl, kept these diaries about Edinburgh 
and Stirling society 130 years ago. ‘A fine creature,’ 
said her aunt, Susan Ferrier, ‘clever, natural, and 
lady-like, with an inexhaustible flow of good 
humour and spirits.’ Her aunt was right; Helen 
was all that, and a racy, sharp-tongued observer 
as well. She went to parties, met the best people, 
and commented on them with a pleasing, tart wit, 
rather like that of the young Miss Thorntons of 
Clapham Common in E. M. Forster’s history of 
his great-aunt. She was apt to sum up gentlemen 
as ‘prosers,’ and was not a prey to undue excite- 
ment about them. She had a delightful composure, 
and declined to ‘take the pet’ when not invited toa 
ball, for ‘It is such a degrading sort of feeling, 
I should think, after having been in a high pet, 
to lower oneself into a natural state.’ Admirable 
equanimity! 

The diary has been very well edited by Miss 
Graham’s_ great-great-great-nephew; but one 
would have liked the original spelling kept as it 
was, and the excellent notes on the page, not at 
the end. The grammar has not been tampered 
with, and Miss Graham writes ‘to see Papa and I,’ 
like any ill-informed young lady today. Not that 
Helen was ill-informed; she had much natural 
intelligence and a good education, knew her own 
language and others, and wrote well. Edinburgh 
was a gay metropolis enough; the local worthies 
included the Walter Scotts (he very sensible, she 
very odd, their daughter very malicious), the 
great-grandmother of the Sitwells, and many 
more, all well identified by the editorial notes. The 
book has some charming portraits (Helen herself 
was a beauty), and is itself a delightful portrait 
of a society. It is noticeable that the Scotch gentry 
talked Scotch; a pity this has lapsed. 

ROSE MACAULAY 
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Outward Bound 
DAVID JAMES (Editor) 


A symposium by distinguished contributors 
on the work of the Outward Bound Trust, 


with a foreword by H.R.H. the Duke of % 


Edinburgh. 
Illustrated, 6th Nov. 


A History of the 
British 


Fire Service 
G. V. BLACKSTONE 


A magnificent standard work, by the Chief 
Officer of the Hertfordshire Fire Brigade. 
Foreword by Herbert Morrison. 


52 illustrations, 12 in colour. 60s. net 


Very Ordinary 


Sportsman 
J. P. W. MALLALIEU 


A record of sporting events, with the 
author’s personal recollections of some 
great occasions. /llus., 18s. net 


A Fretful Midge 
T. DE VERE WHITE 


‘Terence White’s delightful evocation of 
Dublin deserves a very high place in a 
remarkable company. It will join George 
Moore and Oliver Gogarty on a select 
shelf.,—Sir Compton MACKENZIE 18s. net 


The Story of 
Bread 


R. SHEPPARD & E. NEWTON 


A fascinating history, from ancient Egypt 
to now, by the editors of the Bakers’ 
Review. Hlus., 21s. net 


The Narrative and 
Dramatic Sources 
of Shakespeare 


GEOFFREY BULLOUGH 


Essential for scholars and libraries. The 
first of five volumes bringing together the 
major sources and analogues of Shake- 
speare’s plays and poems. 45s. net 


The Notebooks of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


KATALEEN COBURN (Editor) 


Volume I, in two parts, Text and Notes, is 
the first to appear in the complete edition 
of Coleridge’s notebooks, and covers the 
years 1794-1804. 75s. net 


How Good is your 


Chess? 
LEONARD BARDEN 


Some games of the great masters, set Out so 
that the reader can play alongside and 
against a master. 15s. net 


A Short History of 
Psychotherapy 


NIGEL WALKER 
Dr. Walker traces the development of 
modern psychotherapeutic methods through 
the various schools of thought from Freud 


down to the modern psychoanalysts. 
Illus., 25s. net 


Routledge & Kegan Pau 
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From Marx to Serov 


Imre Nagy on Communism. (Thames and Hud- 
son, 30s.) 

Child of the Reyolution. By Wolfgang Leonhard. 
(Collins, 25s.) 

Russia Revisited. By Louis Fischer. (Cape, 25s.) 

The Nineteen Days. By George Urban. (Heine- 
mann, 30s.) 

The Soviet Secret Police. Edited by Simon Wolin 
and Robert M. Slussar. (Methuén, 42s.) 
IMRE NaGy’s book has-a foreword by Professor 
Seton-Watson which is a masterpiece of illumina- 
tion and introduction to the whole business of the 
inner crisis of Communism. Nagy, writing in 
1955-56, was defending his views during the 
period of his earlier disgrace and defending them 
before the Party and its Central Committee. It is 
a tour de force of a very peculiar kind. For Nagy 
remains convinced (or did at that time) that the 
Kremlin leadership meant what it said, or at least 
meant something rather like it on the whole. On 
these assumptions he has no difficulty whatever in 
showing that the Rakosi dictatorship was entirely 
contrary to Marxist teaching. Ably though this is 
argued it may seem naive. For it misses one major 
point—that in modern Communist teaching 
Marxist argument is simply a way of giving nice 
names to nasty things. Nagy’s accusations are 
single-think run mad, the ideologists must have 
said as they went through the routine of interpret- 
ing the runes against him; something one might 
expect in a bright young Komsomol, but scarcely 
from a man with years of experience in the heart 
of the Inner Party. Yet Nagy’s sincerity is not in 
doubt. And as for his naiveté, the’ semi-literate 
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Machiavellians were soon Jaughing on the other 
side of their faces, as the collapse he had predicted 
took place. For, as he saw, Communism has 
reached an impasse: To maintain terrorism means 
that the populations will reject it in-the long run. 
To ease it means that the populations will reject 
it now. Nagy and his supporters had the courage 
to face the issue. They held that to make amends 
to the people, to accept removal from power even, 
might in the long run give them the opportunity 
to rebuild confidence in Communist theory. That 
men of honesty and patriotism still exist in the 
Parties of Eastern Europe is a remarkable thing. 
That the Kremlin is not prepared to let them get 
away with it is much less remarkable. 


Child of the Revolution is in its way just as 
significant as Nagy’s book (or Djilas’s). With 
Leonhard we get an actual case-history. He was 
brought up in Russia from puberty on the strictest 
principles not only of double-think but of double- 
feel as well. His motives remain inhuman to the 
end. When he was reunited with his mother after 
she had served nine and a half years of an entirely 
unjustified five-year sentence in a labour camp in 
the Arctic, he says, ‘I was determined in no 
circumstances to allow my mother’s fate to in- 
fluence my political reasoning.’ He had, however, 
already become doctrinally ‘disaffected. So ‘Both 
of us were now in opposition to Stalinism, but 
our opposition had different roots and turned on 
different questions. She had before her eyes the 
sufferings and deprivations of her fellow prisoners 

. of the millions of slave labourers. . . . My 
opposition still turned only on the question of an 
independent road to socialism and equality among 
socialist countries.’ 

This attitude is a difficult one for most of us 
to understand. And Leonhard’s account of the 
long training by which Party officials are not 
merely made incapable of thinking outside such 
narrow intellectual formule, but are at the same 
time reduced in this way to moral and. emotional 
morons, is particularly interesting. For his former 
colleagues are the men trained in Russia for the 
purpose of ruling that collection of subject States 
which will eventually, they hope, embrace the 
whole world. They will continue to operate 
satisfactorily as a political machine in spite of 
such occasional vacillations as Leonhard records 
—encouraged by purges where necessary. Still, 
they do not form the whole of the effective Party 
membership, even in Eastern Europe, and have 
lost control of more than one Party lately. And 
the fact that even they can be shaken gives us a 
nice a fortiori about their fellows who are either 
less highly trained or more impervious to dogma. 


Mr. Fischer is an experienced if idiosyncratic 
journalist who lived many years in Moscow 
before the war. His workmanlike description of 
a visit last year and of developments in Russia 
and Eastern Europe is on the whole a model 
combination of direct experience and offi¢ial 
quotation. He conveys effectively the very dif- 
ferent feelings of the masses and of the leaders 
(he interviewed Mikoyan, who spoke with a reck- 
lessly ill-informed dogmatism). 


The Nineteen Days is an account of the Hun- 
garian Revolution, dramatic and striking in its 
presentation of events and of the main political 
themes, though rather less so on particular issues 
—in particular the role of Nagy himself and of 
the mass of Communists who went with him. But 
it is a worth-while reminder on the anniversary 
of those great events, which declared the bank- 
ruptcy of the Marxist-Leninist approach. 


.She wrote on the back of the note ‘Ce soir, cht 
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In The Soviet Secret Police the terror a 
is anatomised in a useful and scholarly fashj 
It is surprising how much is known or can be 
fairly rigorously deduced about its structure 
actual activities are known to all of us, and evey ‘ 
veteran Communists like Nagy have had 
of them—in theory in his book, and in : 
after his later treacherous kidnapping by Serov; 
thugs. But ‘Know your enemy’ is a sound slogan, 
and here it all is. 






J.E. M. ARDEN 


The Fifty-Pound Touch 


The Game of Hearts: Harriette Wilson and he 
Memoirs. (Gryphon Books, 28s.) 
Our heroine, on attaining old age and poverty 
decided to publish her memoirs, which were 
destined to be a chronique scandaleuse, but se 
allowed friends and lovers to buy themselves oy 
of her pages for a fee of £200 each. Many availed 
themselves of the offer, and thought they had 
escaped cheaply at the price. The Duke of Wel. 
lington, however, refused to pay a penny and 
exclaimed the famous words: ‘Publish and be 
damned!’ Miss Wilson is particularly bitter abort 
him in consequence. She says he looked like a 
‘rat-catcher.” On one occasion when they went to 
bed she says she remarked, ‘A prés avoir dépeuplé 
la terre, vous devez faire tout pour la repeupler’ 





On another occasion, when she was in bed with o. 
the Duke of Argyle, Wellington turned up un. and 
expectedly from the Spanish Wars and Miss ing 
Wilson made poor Argyle pretend to be her ed 
duenna who would not admit him. The incident As 
caused much merriment in London and a well the 
known cartoonist of the period drew a picture 9% 
which he entitled ‘First come first served.’ It must ie 
not be thought, however, that Harriette Wilson was § —— 
a bad woman. She was mischievous rather tha [ » 
malicious and her readers are eternally indebted . 
to her for sidelights on Regency manners and 
morals, which seem not to have appeared else 9 | like 
where. ino 
She is a born raconteuse. Her pen glides easily § | diab 
along and her style shows no sign of effort. To de 
me, her’ memoirs are rather marred by the# | 740 





constant insertion of French expressions, generally 
spelled wrongly, an affectation that makes me 
shudder. She is never coarse in her prose and even 
writes the word blackguard ‘b-ckg-d.’ On the 
other hand she does constantly refer to a part of 
a lady friend’s anatomy as her ‘bum-fiddle.’ Sheis C 
particular about whom she meets and discourages 
gate-crashers, although, on one occasion, she tell 
us that she told a caller ‘that a fifty-pound nole 
will do as well as a regular introduction.’ It must 
be remembered that this was a period of grett 
licence. Rachel, the actress, earned money a4 
sideline in the same way. On One occasion a 
received in her dressing-room a laconic messigt 
from a Royal Prince ‘Oz, quand, et combiemt 





moi, et pour rien!’ 

Harriette’s correspondence with Lord Bytm 
is not only interesting but extremely touchiiig 
and towards the end of the friendship she writes: 
‘I hope that we shall one day, some twenty yeas 
hence, take a pinch of snuff together before # 
die and as you watch me in my little pointed cap, 
spectacles, bony ankles and thread stockings, 
stirring up my pot-au-feu, you will imag 
Ponsonby’s, Worcester’s and Argyle’s Angelick 
Harriette.’ 

Miss Lesley Blanch deserves a word of thanks 
for her skill in editing these difficult me 
and, above all, for her long and absorbing 
interesting introduction to the book. 

GERALD HAMILTO 
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The advent of the stand-off bomb 
(air-to-ground missile, for despatch several 
hundred miles from a target) actually 

enhances the vital role of the 
Valiant and other V-bombers for 
many years to come. 
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64 should like to say a word about the future : 
of the Royal Air Force...The introduction 
of new weapons will be a gradual process, 
extending over a good number of years, 

and even then there will still remain 






























































































l. ARDEN a very wide variety of roles for which manned 
aircraft will continue to be needed. 
l i therefore hope that young men who 
and her have the ambition to be pilots, as well as those 
who are interested in new technical advances, 
overty, will continue as before to look to the R.A.F. 
h were for a fine and useful career.? 
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Light on Darkest Africa 


David Livingstone: His Life and Letters. By 
George Seaver. (Lutterworth Press, 35s.) 

Sir Harry Johnston and the Scramble for Africa. 
By Roland Oliver. (Chatto and Windus, 30s.) 


Davip LIVINGSTONE has been described by an 
eminent geographer (Professor Debenham) as ‘the 
greatest geographer that Africa has ever seen,’ 
and by a leading historian of Christianity (Pro- 
fessor Latourette) as ‘one of the greatest and most 
influential missionaries in the history of man- 
kind.’ Anyone who hopes to learn from Dr. 
Seaver’s book the reasons for such superlative 
praise will be disappointed. It fails to discuss 
Livingstone’s work in relation to the African 
scene of his time, and does not even try to assess 
finally what he achieved as missionary, explorer, 
opponent of the slave trade, and advocate of 
British commercial enterprise. 

In other respects the book has many merits. It 
is the most detailed biography of Livingstone yet 
published, draws upon manuscript sources 
previously neglected, and is refreshingly free from 
uncritical hero-worship. It is a straightforward 
and unpretentious narrative, with numerous 
quotations from letters and journals, and suc- 
ceeds in creating a vivid impression of Living- 
stone’s life and opinions. It also contains shrewd 
observations on those defects of character and 
judgment that led to many of his misfortunes. 

But to anybody at all familiar with Living- 
stone’s history the book will appear distressingly 
full of simple factual errors. For example: Robert 
Moffat returned to Kuruman in December, 1843, 
not February, 1844 (p. 75); in April, 1844 (as 
clearly stated in the letter to which Dr. Seaver 
refers), Livingstone was at Mabotsa, not Kuruman 
(p. 80); Edwards did not join Inglis ‘among the 
Baharutsi’ (p. 83); Livingstone’s son Thomas was 
born in March, not April, 1849 (p. 115); Living- 
stone was awarded the gold medal of the Royal 
Geographical Society in 1855, not immediately 
after the discovery of Lake Ngami in 1849 (p. 
123); he did not lodge with Thompson at Cape 
Town in 1852 (p. 147), and Chapman was never 
his guest at Kolobeng (p. 161). These careless 
mistakes may seem trivial but Dr. Seaver makes 
far too many of them to be accepted as a reliable 
authority. Even his quotations from the published 
Last Journals of Livingstone are often repro- 
duced incorrectly. 

Sir Henry Johnston, himself author of a book 
about Livingstone that is nowadays deservedly 
neglected, is treated more scrupulously in Dr. 
Oliver’s study of his political career. A man of 
marked talent and many interests, Johnston wrote 
several indifferent novels and biographical pot- 
boilers, but also did excellent work in African 
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exploration, ethnography and natural history, and 
was an outstanding authority on the Bantu 
languages. In addition, he played a leading part 
towards the end of the nineteenth century in 
extending or consolidating British rule in Nigefia, 
Nyasaland and Uganda. It is with that aspect of 
his activities that Dr. Oliver is mainly concerned. 
Johnston’s difficulties and achievements in deal- 
ing with obstreperous African potentates and un- 
sympathetic Whitehall bureaucrats, and at one 
stage with the imperious Cecil Rhodes, are dis- 


New Novels 


At Lady Molly’s. By Anthony Powell. (Heine- 
mann, 15s.) 
Aubade. By Kenneth Martin. (Chapman and 
Hall, 10s. 6d.) 
The Game. By Michael Hastings. (W. H. Allen, 
12s. 6d.) 
AsiIDE from its specific reference to (I think) 
brokerage, The Acceptance World was the perfect 
title for a novel by Mr. Powell. Acceptance of 
the existing arrangements and stratification of 
society is a fictional premise that is getting rarer 
every day, and such an acceptance, equally present 
and refreshing in this new instalment of his pro- 
jected long novel, The Music of Time, seems to 
give Mr. Powell an almost unfair running advan- 
tage over his co-starters, who lumber up for the 
60,000-word handicap, their saddlecloths leaden 
with the weights of choler, boredom, or revolt. 
One of the many conventions which he quietly 
accepts is the Proustian method of portraying a 
character by collating various errors of estima- 
tion, produced by contrasting viewpoints and 
lapses of time. But whereas in Proust this way of 
seeing people becomes almost a metaphysical 
system, Mr. Powell has empiricised it to suit the 
English social ambitions and relations which he 
describes so well. And although he keeps his 
morality on the private side, well roped off from 
the reading public, he does intimate that a sense of 
relations is the beginning of wisdom: 

By recognising laws of behaviour operating 
within the microcosm of a large consanguineous 
network of families . . . individuals born into 
such a world often gain an unsentimental grasp 
of human conduct: a grasp sometimes superior 
to that of apparently more perceptive persons 
whose minds are unattuned to the constant give 
and take of an ancient and tenacious social 
organism. 

Doubtless very true, and an unsentimental grasp 
of human conduct is what Mr. Powell has. Like 
those of General Conyers, whose unexpected 
mastery of the terminology of psycho-analysis is 
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cussed amply and convincingly, and an adm; 
account is given of the extravagant features ; 
his own character that led to the abrupt termine 
tion of his official employment at a relay 
early age. But Dr. Oliver’s book suffers from hei 
an attempt at popular biography as wel] AS SObe, 
history. Fictitious descriptions of People 
thoughts and emotions, lengthy but often ittele. 
vant quotations of purple passages from John. 
ston’s writings, and such inept chapter h 

as ‘Worse on land than at sea’ and ‘A frightfy 
menagerie,’ diminish one’s pleasure in Teading a 
otherwise scholarly piece of work. 





















ISAAC SCHAPEY 








one of the joys of the book, his creator’s expat. 
tions on human oddity are ‘neither shocked ny 
facetious nor caustic.’ The incomparable Widme. 
pool is here again, briefly engaged to a Mp 
Haycock, and the book closes with the narrators 
own engagement. Stringham and Templer ap 
absent, but two splendid figures take their places 
in the foreground, Erridge, the Left-wing rely. 
tant peer, in whom it would perhaps be pe. 
missible to discern traces of George Orwell, an 
Jeavons, Lady Molly’s ex-officer husband, Th 
latter is a perfect example of the subtlety of Mr, 
Powell’s methods. He intrigues us at the fig 
introduction, but the narrator seems unaware of 
this, and it is not for another eighty pages—during 
which our curiosity has had good time to grow- 
that we find the narrator as much interested in 
him as we are. I enjoyed At Lady Molly's eva 
more than its predecessors, which is saying a lot 











Mr. Martin and Mr. Hastings are by contrat 
the youngest of the young, and their world is very 
far from being one of acceptance. Compared to 
Mr. Powell’s lively picture of the Thirties both 
novels have a strangely dated and passé air, asif 
they belonged to a genre which never really got 
going, the genre represented by those youth 
reportage stories in Penguin New Writing. Mt. 
Martin is considerably the more talented of the 
two, and his short novel about a sixteen-year-old 
in a seaside town, who does not want to go to the 
university and has a vague affair with an older 
medical student (male), has an air of stunted and 
stifling authenticity which is effective in a way, 
though it is not the more graphic effect which 
the author was so obviously striving for. Plot a 
least is there, but The Game has none, nor does 
it offer any of the possible attractions of the 
novel—only splintery dashes of child’s-eye 
description. Obviously the subject matter avail 
able to very young writers is limited, but its 
dispiriting to see them fiddling so unenterprisingly 
in so stale a backwater as this. JOHN BAYLEY 
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It’s a Crime 


Right for Murder. By Lionel White. (Board- 
man, 10s. 6d.) One of those Meek Little Men 
—they occur even in New York—gets himself 
involved in the hi-jacking of his own firm’s pay- 
roll, and a killing into the bargain, and worries 
and muddles himself into disaster. Ingenious, ex- 
citing and as near plausible as dammit. 


Maiden’s Prayer. By Joan Fleming. (Collins, 
10s. 6d.) Middle-aged Hampstead spinster is 
taken for a sucker by smooth-tongued spiv in a 
most pleasing and probable tale that is completely 
non-violent and yet continuously exciting. Miss 
Fleming goes on getting better at these quite 
likely goings-on set against quite verisimilitu- 
dinous London backgrounds. 


Burnt Offering. By Francis Richards. (Hutchin- 
son, 12s. 6d.) Local bigwig of small New 
England community is fried to a crisp and the 
quiet New York captain of police goes into the 
problem of who did it almost under his breath. 
‘Francis Richards’ is a new name for old hands, 
the Lockridges, who deploy a clipped, allusive, 
stylish prose that reads like the late-lamented 
Reggie Fortune speaking in something of an Ivy 
League accent. This is American detection at its 
most urbane. 


Death of an Angel. By Frances and Richard 
Lockridge. (Hutchinson, lls. 6d.) Under their 
own names, the same authors present a light 
comedy of murder on Broadway, gracefully 





PADDLE-FOOTED birds, ducks and seagulls are fitting 
enough creatures in their natural element. Ducks 
make a slippery, slimy mess at the edge of a pond 
but not much harm results, and gulls are wholesome 
on the tideline where they rightfully belong. The 
latter are prone to wandering and are not welcome 
on the fringes of reservoirs and lakes that are public 
water supplies, and in some cases men are employed 
to scare them from dams in case pollution and danger 
to public health results. In my part of the world gulls 
frequent mountain lakes, but many times more move 
inland to pick worms on the arable fields. Between 
whiles the gulls congregate in large flocks, and these 
flocks have now acquired a sinister significance, for 
it is thought that a particularly worrying outbreak 
of foot-and-mouth disease is due to the gulls. If this 
is not exactly so, it is held that the gulls were 
responsible for the outbreak spreading. No one who 
has studied the gull’s gliding and sailing wants to 
think of it as a carrier of pestilence, but such a charge 
has been made and the gull that follows the tractor 
is not so benevolently looked upon in my part of 
Wales as it was a month or so ago. A threat to live- 
stock makes it about as much liked as the carrion 
crow at lambing time. 


Mercy KILLING 

It has been noticed that jackdaws show great con- 
cern for a stricken member of their community and 
that, when this bird’s condition seems acute, the rest 
put it out of its misery. Most wild creatures kill the 
sickly and maimed member of their particular family. 
Whether they do so with compassion is beyond me to 
Say, but I was discussing this behaviour with some- 
one who had been carefully watching some domestic 
fowls and thought that something very like mercy 
killing took place. In this case the stricken bird had 
an affliction that might have been rheumatics, causing 
it great discomfort and preventing it from moving 
very far. It was, in short, ‘at the mercy’ of other hens 


had they wished to kill for the sake of killing. The 


Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


written, with some amused glances at the New 
York theatre, the ladies that adorn it, the 
neurotics that write for it and the rich polo- 
players that subsidise it. Well worth a curtain-call. 


Upon the Midnight. Edited by R. C. Bull. 
(Macdonald, 15s.) Haunting is not, so far as one 
knows, a crime, and so it may be that ghost 
stories have no place here, but room must be 
found to commend this anthology of the grue- 
some and the macabre—sixteen tales whose 
authors range from Mrs. Gaskell to Mr. Greene 
(a remarkable seedy little thriller, set in the Edg- 
ware Road), and among them two quite funny 
little frolics from Mr. Priestley and the late Mr. 
Bennett. But there is an agreeably old-fashioned 
clank of chains and rattle of bones about some 
of the rest. 


The Twenty-Third Man. By Gladys Mitchell. 
(Michael Joseph, 13s. 6d.) As that tiresome old 
trout Dame Beatrice Adela Lestrange Bradley 
becomes noticeably less grotesque and more 
human, her creator’s backgrounds become ever 
more bizarre. This time, the corpse is discovered 
among a score or so of embalmed and death- 
masked ancient monarchs in a cave on an exotic 
island and not among the living troglodytes, as 
had been expected. (And what a thing to be asked 
to expect!) Gladys Mitchell wields a pen stylish 
enough for something better than this. 

CHRISTOPHER PYM 





sick bird continued to feed but could move only 
with great difficulty, and the owner of the hens 
thought that perhaps the time had come to deal with 
the unwell bird. A visit to the hen-run was made for 
this purpose and the sick hen was found to have been 
attacked by the flock, was bleeding profusely and died 
shortly afterwards. What was significant in the 
observer’s opinion was that had the flock wished to 
kill the sick one they could have done so days before 
when it was equally vulnerable, but less seriously 
afflicted. 


SMILING DoG 

Some dogs have a powerfully developed sense of 
smell which is said to compensate them for indifferent 
sight. Cocker spaniels hunt by scent and sometimes 
ignore the evidence before their eyes, as I have noticed 
on several occasions. Other breeds may rely more on 
vision and less on scent, and I could have been mis- 
taken in the case of the smiling dog which I met the 
other day. I saw it at a distance of about seventy or 
eighty yards. It was screened from me by a fairly 
low hedge and may have seen me first although it 
appeared to have picked up my scent long before it 
saw me. If this was the case, it associated the scent 
I carried with something pleasant, for it deviated from 
its course and came towards me looking delighted. 
It finally broke through the hedge and came to me 
with the nearest thing to a smile on its face that a 
dog is capable of showing. I patted its head, it sniffed 
my palm, wagged its tail and went back through the 
hedge in the direction from which it had come. 
Telepathy may have been the answer, of course. | 
had been thinking what a nice-looking dog it was. 


Rose PLANTING 

November is the best month for planting or moving 
a rose, the ground rarely being dangerously frosted 
and not often waterlogged. Clay soil may be thought 
to be the best ground for a rose bed, but medium 
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loam, rich in organic matter, is enough. Sandy soil 
is to be avoided as this will let the roots dry in hot 
weather, while a slow-draining soil is liable to seal 
the tree off from essential food. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 125. B. J. da C. ANDRADE (‘Tablet,’ 1957) 
BLACK (6 men) 





WS 








Yi. WA Yj W/ 
Yo iM 





WHITE (8 men) 


Wuite to play and mate in two moves: solution next 
week. Solution to last week’s problem by Bruma: 
Kt-K 2, threatQ x K P. 1... Kt P; 2 Kt-B 4. 
t... Bx 20871... x heZBB4 1... 
K x P;2Q-Q4. In original position White has mate 
against Kt x P (2 Kt-B 4): the ‘try’ Kt-B 2 gives mates 
also’ against B x P and K P, but is defeated by 
1...P x P. Finally the key enables White also to 
deal with 1... P x P. 


ON MAKING BLUNDERS 

First I should, perhaps, define a blunder, and such a 
definition must be subjective, for what is a blunder for 
a strong player may be quite an everyday occurrence 
for a weak one; for the purpose of this article, at least, 
a blunder is a move which is an exceptionally bad one 
by the standards of the player who makes it, i.e., a 
move which, if he were in his right mind as a chess- 
player, he would see instantly to be wrong. Why do 
we make these blunders? 

One maior cause is being under undue physical and ‘or 
nervous strain. A player may be below par physically 
for some reason, or he may be tired at the end of a long 
session; these are standard causes of blunders about 
which little can be done. Another frequent cause of 
blunders in the same category is reaction after having 
been under pressure: a player will conduct a long and 
difficult defence successfully and just as he is emerging 
will throw the game away—this one can watch for and, 
if liable to it, become conscious of the fact and exercise 
particular care at the moment when one is beginning 
to feel out of the wood. 

This leads into, and overlaps with, the second group 
of causes for blunders—psychological. The most 
common, and very dangerous, example of this is where 
the move overlooked is out of keeping with the general 
nature of the play. Suppose A is attacking B violently, 
and B has been forced to. play purely defensively; A is 
not likely to overlook a passive defence by B—but he 
may very easily overlook a sudden counter-attack. 
It is very important in analysing to treat the position 
as it is at the moment and avoid bias caused by the 
past play: if you can do this it will help to avoid this 
very frequent cause of oversights. In this group also, 
one should include errors characteristic of individual 
players: for example, a common blunder in analysing 
ahead is to forget that a particular piece was moved or 
exchanged earlier in your analysed variation, and to 
continue analysis as if it were there. All I can suggest 
here is that you collect and analyse your own blunders 
and see if you can isolate root causes of this kind. 

Finally, blunders due to getting short of time. Here 
the remedy is obvious: discover how quickly you can 
play without blundering and make quite sure (setting 
intermediate time limits for yourself is an excellent 
technique) that you don’t run yourself so short that 
you have to play faster. So easy to recommend—so 


hard, alas, to do. 











Dear Worried .. ; 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 400 


Report by Blossom 


The usual prize of six guineas was offered for the original letter that might have prompted ‘Miss 
Lonely Hearts’ to publish this answer: ‘I do not think that you did right. Would it not have been 
better to have told your employer and fiancé that the package only contained a cookery book, or 
did you deliberately engineer a misunderstanding?’ 


ALTHOUGH this competition was transparently 
flippant, there were a number of implied condi- 
tions which had to be satisfied. The reply which I 
gave could only have been prompted by an 
original letter which made direct reference to a 
fiancé, an employer and a package containing a 
cookery book. But underlying all this there must 
have been the naive inference that prompted *Miss 
Lonely Hearts’ to include the last half-dozen 
words in her epistle; this was the red light that 
so many of you overlooked in spite of the fact 
that the usual word limit was intentionally in- 
creased to give a little extra scope in this direction. 
Enough said! 

What sort of actuarial assessment could pos- 
sib!y be made of the world’s ‘Lonely Hearts’ when 
they are called upon to deal with the Vera Mouses 
(Mice?) about us: *... so I just burst into 
hystrikes and howled and howled and the boss 
yelled clear out and send me a girl that isnt a 
lunatice... ..2. D. E. Harrison’s ‘Worried’ 
managed quite nicely to get her cookery book 
mixed up with So You're Going to Have a Baby 
—this must be the sort of thing that prompts the 
footnote about sending an addressed envelope 
for a personal reply. W. G. Daish’s character 
rather artlessly bought her cookery book from 
some disreputable street-trader who was selling 
packages inscribed ‘What Every Girl Should 
Know Before Marriage, and we were off all over 
again. Anyway it served her right. To tell the 
truth I was tempted to introduce something a 
little less innocuous than a cookery book when I 
first drafted this competition; you cannot possibly 
know how relieved I am that I managed to 
restrain myself. 

P. W. R. Foot nearly made the grade with a 
fairly straightforward story about the moron boy- 
friend that somehow got the impression that the 
package contained dangerous drugs; the entry had 
a nice topical reference to ‘Alsatian Flue.’ R. 
Kennard Davis was not up to his usual high 
standard but I must give him credit for one quite 
inconsequential sentence that seemed to harbour 
real pathos: ‘I am twenty-nine, but don’t look it.’ 


By popular acclaim the majority of correspon- 
dents who take advantage of the columns of ‘those 
magazines’ seem to be utterly illiterate; that is why 
J. A. Lindon earns a guinea and a half. Mrs. V. R. 
Ormerod also receives a guinea and a half because 
her entry has a ring of simple authenticity. L. S. C. 
gets one guinea for delivering the sort of rot 
(cowls and ventilators) that these competitions 
occasionally deserve, and to H. Hardman I award 
two guineas for satisfying all the conditions and 
me. Inners scored by those mentioned elsewhere, 
D. R. Peddy, Pibwob, Guy Hadley and Vera 
Telfer. 

PRIZES 
(H. HARDMAN) 
Dear Miss Lonely Hearts, 

Do help me. I am engaged to be married to a nice 
young man who is a painter, and I work for him as 
a model. In the summer my friend Mabel borrowed 
mum’s cookery-book, and yesterday she sent it back 
to me care of Tom (my young man) in one of her 
firm’s wrappers. Tom brought it to me with a face 
of thunder and said he never wanted to speak to me 
again. I did not say a word to him. I have my pride. 
Did I do right? You see, Mabel’s firm publish Art 
Photos. 

Yours sincerely, 
APHRODITE 


(J. A. LINDON) 

my boss and my boy friend are so tiresome being 
jealous of one another but true love dont pay the 
baker do it i mean i get good wages and little presents 
when so inclined and if i give the boss well you know 
when so inclined it aint often believe me cause its as 
well to keep him sort of urgent dont you think but i 
cant stand silly jealousy and if a girl starts acting 
sort of different and wearing loose puffed out dresses 
well thats her business aint it and if men dont speak 
out well they cant expect to learn much can they and 
if i powder a bit pale and ask for a fortnight off and 
a girl comes back looking slim again and with old 
missis beetons household management done up in 
brown paper what aunty lou was always wanting 
and if they ask whats in it and a girl says never you 
mind just a little unwanted something im getting rid 
of to a woman i know in golders green well thats her 
business aint it and sheed be right to let them think 
whatever they like to think dont you think 
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(MRS. V. R. ORMEROD) 

Someone in the office discovered there 
novelist with my name and everybody thinks lr’ 
her! I have been there a fortnight and have ~ 
engaged to a nice boy called Jack. Yesterday | - 
in with a cookery book in a parcel and one of the 
girls said in front of Jack and the boss, ‘Your n 
book, I suppose,’ and I said, ‘Wouldn’t you libs a 
know?’ Now my boss wants me to get another ide 
and I have a feeling that when Jack says nice things 
to me he is wondering what they will look like . 
print. 

T 
“..8..c) — 
Dear Hypatia, 

Do help me! 

I work in a sales office (chimney pots section) and 
have sensed that my principal, Mr. Thirp, is attracted 
to me. Little attentions—lke holding open a door— 
tell a woman so much, and his emotion over the 
sunflowers which | presented to him on his birthda’ 
(I got the date from a passport in his blotter) wag 
quite unmistakable. 

Adrian, my fiancé, works in the same office and ig 
resentful. He says I encourage Mr. Thirp! 

Yesterday, during the lunch-hour, | purchased a 
book on cookery and returned to the office with it 
The phone was ringing in Mr. Thirp’s room, so | 
took the call, placing the parcel beside me. A Man- 
chester customer named Darling was on the line, | 
noted the message; then Adrian knocked and walked 
in. | suppose I appeared to be placing the parcel on 
Mr. Thirp’s desk, and Adrian was furious because 
I had written on it, ‘Darling. Man. Your offer 
accepted. Meet Thursday.’ 

Mr. Thirp returned, Adrian became abusive, and 
I just flew. 

My fiancé has been dismissed. Mr. Thirp has 
ignored the parcel. I’m transferred to Cowls and 
Ventilators. What would you do? 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 403 
Set by Pibwob 

Dictionaries furnish us with some surprising 
derivations, e.g., ‘Buccaneer’ from ‘Boucan, a 
framework for broiling oxen. Competitors are 
invited, for the usual prize, to invent equally 
unlikely derivations for six of the following: 
Amazon, Blunderbuss, Curfew,  Dairymaid, 
Flamingo, London, Mistletoe, Mushroom, Night 
mare, Pedigree, Scapegoat, Whiskers. Limit 150 
words in all. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No, 
403,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by Noven- 
ber 12. Results on November 22. 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 962 


ACROSS.—1 Temple. 4 Marauder. 9 Minima. 10 Forecast. 
12 Daylight. 13 Stroll. 15 Year. 16 Evergreens, 19 Restaurant. 
20 Offa. 23 Silvia. 25 Pendulum. 27 Retraces. 28 Tundra. 
29 Schiedam. 30 Leased. 

DOWN.—1 Timidly. 2 Money bags. 3 Limpid. 5 Amos 
6 Abettors. 7 Draco. 8 Rattles. 11 Shavers. 14 Princes. 17 Ea 


filades. 18 Paginate. 19 Rasores. 21 Arm band. 22 Adjure. 


24 Latch, 26 Vera. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 964 


ACROSS 
1 Vigil’s not for long and held on instructions 2 
(8, 5). : 
9 Whether it will bloom is doubtful (9). 
10 I'd make it move quickly (5). 5 
11 They’re all at Oxford (5). 6 
12 Strengthen the cavalry, perhaps (9). 7 
13 ‘Which the neat-handed Phillis ——’ (Milton) 8 
(7). 
15 So I rein (anag.) (7). B 
17 He’s surrounded by reversed calls (7). 
19 Ma got in on the line (7). 7 
21 Compiler of Pravda’s crossword, perhaps (3, 6), 18 
23 It’s found in a creature without segments (5). 19 
24 A word if I may add an ornament (5). 20 


25 This galon disgusts (9). 
26 Like Valentine’s correspondence? (5, 3, 5) 


Status quo on the barrack-square? (2, 3, 4) 
These weapons need breaking in (5). 
The kind of investigation that might take place 


(7). 


The kind of days that should help to cheer 
winter months (5). 


This little fish-girl is a picture! (6) 


(7). 
The painter seems to demand further space (7). 


(Browning) (5). _ 
22 To treat Uncle might take courage (5). 
23 Is it the gen that’s wanted? Not at all! (5) 
Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
and a book token for one guinea, They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened at noon on November 12 and addressed: Crossword No. 964, 99 Gower St., London, WC1 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 


DOWN 


here! (7) 
‘She was a —— shape of dazzling hue’ (Keats) 


My fairing is branching out (9). 





Did Dr. Grantly, for example, ever display such 
polish? (6) 

What Lancelot did a little space (5). 

Not to be confused with the pelt of the same 
kind of fox (6, 3). 

‘Our peace, our fearful ——’ (Wordsworth) (9). 


Puss has conquered a high peak with one tree 


‘Your ghost will walk, you lover of ——’ 











TH 


\\ 

















Solution on November 15 


The winners of Crossword No. 962 are: Mr. G. S. Napier, Malaya, 
Seaton, Devon, and Mrs. Norswortuy, Eastcombe, Stroud, Glos. 


Solution to No. 962 above 
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ORTHODOX UNITS 
FOR INCOME 


Are you looking for steady income combined with prospect 
| of capital growth? 
| If so, invest in an ORTHODOX manner by spreading 
| your investments. 
| The ORTHODOX UNIT TRUST provides such an 
| opportunity. 
Every £100 invested in ORTHODOX units is spread in the 
following proportions :— 
FOR STABILITY OF INCOME AND CAPITAL 
£20 in Government and Corporation Loan Stocks. 
£15 in Industrial Debentures, Preference and Fixed Interest 
Stocks. 
£10 in Bank and Insurance Shares. 
FOR GROWTH OF INCOME AND CAPITAL 


£45 in Industriai Ordinary Shares. 
£10 in Gold Shares. 


Prices of Units calculated daily. Units at 9/44d. show a yield of £6 . 8 . 0 per cem. 


THE 








HAVE YOU £100, £1,000 OR EVEN MORE 
TO INVEST? 


A.E.G. UNITS 


(Atomic, Electronic & General) 


FOR CAPITAL GROWTH 


Specially designed to achieve long-term capital growth for its 
Unit holders in preference to income A.E.G. is the first 
British Trust with powers to reinvest revenue rather than 
distribute it. 


By the purchase of A.E.G. UNITS an investor secures a well 
spread interest in companies active in the development of 
Atomic Energy, Electronics, Autofnation and a wide range of 
allied securities. 


By buying A.E.G. UNITS an individual investor can acquire 
a direct interest and a balanced investment in this wide and 
expanding field which would otherwise involve a very large 
capital outlay. 

Prices of Units calculated daily. Units at 8/7}d. show a yield of £4. 0. 9 per cent. 


Consult your Bank Manager or Stockbroker about ORTHODOX and A.E.G. UNITS or write for an explanatory booklet to 


MANAGERS 
7 GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, 


LONDON, E.C.2 
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START TODAY! 
Let Your Savings Earn 


eS FREE OF 


O INCOME TAX 


Interest from day of investment. 
No depreciation of capital.’ 


Prompt and easy withdrawals. 


Write to the Secretary for the Society's free “Guide for 
Investors.” 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 


200 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.3 
SWISS COTTAGE 2000 


















One Class only 
from Southampton 


I7th January, 1958 





Visiting KINGSTON 
MARTINIQUE HAVANA 
BARBADOS NASSAU 
TRINIDAD BERMUDA 
LA GUAIRA LISBON 
37 days from £200 


Apply to your local Travel Agent or 


Stelp & Leighton Ltd. 


9-13 FENCHURCH BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C.3 
Telephone: ROYal 311} 
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Speaking from the Chair 


THE GROWTH OF A GROUP 

N the Hawker Siddeley Group are many of 
i ee oldest and most famous aircraft companies 
in the world. The Sopwith company and, later, 
Hawker Aircraft Ltd., which succeeded it in 1920, 
have built a long line of fighters from the first-war 
Camel to the second-war Hurricane and today’s 
Hunter. A. V. Roe and Co., founded in 1910, were 
responsible for the war-winning Lancaster 
bomber and now build Bomber Command’s most 
potent weapon, the Vulcan. Other companies 
include Gloster Aircraft, builders of the first 
Allied jet aircraft; Armstrong Whitworth Air- 
craft, makers of Britain’s only ship-to-air guided 
missile and of a new and adaptable civil transport 
aeroplane, the AW 650 Freightercoach; Arm- 
strong Siddeley Motors, whose Sapphire and 
Double Mamba aero engines are as famous as 
their motor-cars; and Air Service Training, 
Britain’s air university. 

The Group’s Canadian members are much 
younger but just as vigorous. In eleven years Avro 
Aircraft and Orenda Engines have designed and 


SIR THOMAS O. M. SOPWITH, CBE, FRAeS 
Chairman, Hawker Siddeley Group 


built aeroplanes and aero engines which have won 
a leading place in aviation. Belgium recently 
bought $43,000,000 worth of Avro Aircraft 
CF-100 twin-jet interceptors, and the Orenda 
Iroquois turbo-jet engine, possibly the most 
powerful in the world, is now to be built under 
agreement by the Curtiss-Wright Corporation in 
the US. This engine is due to power the advanced 
Avro Aircraft Arrow supersonic delta-wing 
fighter which has just been unveiled in Canada. 

The latest news is that A. V. Roe Canada Ltd. 
are to obtain a controlling interest in the 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, one of 
North America’s leading steel manufacturers with 
wide interests outside this field, and of our 
acquisition in England of the Brush Group, a 
foremost British manufacturer of diesel engines 
and diesel-electric generators. The Dominion Steel 
acquisition, by the way, will make A. V. Roe 
Canada the largest industrial network in that 
country. The Hawker Siddeley Group has two 
stakes in the field of nuclear power, in the form 
of Hawker Siddeley Nuclear Power Company 
Ltd. and Hawker Siddeley John Brown Nuclear 
Construction Ltd., a company formed jointly by 
the Group and John Brown’s, the famous ship- 
builders, to study the application of nuclear power 
to marine propulsion. These moves form part of 
the Group’s policy of diversification. Although we 
are proud of our history we keep one eye firmly 
on the future. 

With these new acquisitions the Hawker Sid- 
deley Group now contains more than eighty com- 


THE 


panies which design and manufacture a vast range 
of aircraft, jet engines, electrical equipment, fac- 
tory buildings and industrial equipment, apart 
altogether from being concerned with basic 
industries such as steel, coal and ore production 
in Canada. How then, I am often asked, can the 
Group headquarters in St. James’s Square manage 
to keep a strict control over the company’s 
activities? The answer is—we don't. 

The Group’s strength has grown from the fact 
that every company in it is entirely independent 
in everything but finance. The Group provides 
overall guidance, but each company has made its 
own decisions. The important thing, however, is 
that all the knowledge and resources of the com- 
panies are pooled. For example, no single com- 
pany could afford all the equipment needed to 
design and build a modern high-performance air- 


HOW TO START AND NOT 


By NICHOLAS 


THE economic debate will not, of 

course, end this week: it will be 

carried on throughout the country 

until the next election. The question 

is bound to be asked sooner or later whether some 
of our rulers are intelligent or informed enough 
to run our economic affairs. Writing on “The 
Great Crash of 1929° the American’economist 
Mr. John Galbraith ended, I think, on too hope- 
ful a prophecy when, after commenting on ‘the 
modest accretion of economic knowledge’ today, 
he said that ‘a developing depression would not 
now be met with a fixed determination to make it 
worse.’ | am not so sure. If he were to re-examine 
the financial policies now being pursued by both 
the American and British Governments he would 
have to rewrite that sly sentence. I was interested 
to see that the Economist, which has become part 
of the Establishment since the departure of ‘Out- 
sider’ Sir Geoffrey Crowther from the editorial 
chair, actually grew very angry last week at the 
complacency of those who have been assuming 
that if a depression came it would be easy to stop. 
Its leader-writer indignantly pointed out that it 
was simply untrue to say that the American 
authorities were well fitted to deal with recessions 
of any size. A depression, like a boom, has a 
‘multiplier’ at work, which acts far more quickly 
than the American constitution. 
* * * 

Believe it or not the American constitution has 

a ‘decelerator’ on its statute book which could 
actually ‘trigger off’ a depression. This is the 
National Debt Act which has fixed a ceiling of 
$275,000 million. When the national debt reaches 
that figure the Government must just stop bor- 
rowing. In the past three financial years the debt 
has been so near the ceiling that the Administra- 
tion has had to ask Congress for a temporary rise 
during the autumn—the slack season for tax pay- 
ments—but each time it has had to promise to 
bring the debt back to $275,000 million at the end 
of the fiscal year. At the beginning of the cur- 
rent fiscal year (July 1) the debt was $270,500 
million and the Administration never asked for a 
temporary lift to the ceiling. The inevitable hap- 
pened. The ceiling was nearly touched and the 
Government had to make hurried cut-backs in its 
defence spending, including scientific research, 
just when the Soviet satellite appeared in the 
heavens! In spite of this shock there is no evi- 
dence that the sound-money school in Congress 
has been shifted in its blind opposition to 
Government spending. If they are capable of this 
lunacy (no other country in the world has a debt 
ceiling), if they are prepared to limit the growth 
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craft. But among them, the aircraft COMpanies of 
the Group have everything they require. Thus, jg 
the Group’s modest headquarters, formerly a 
town house, you will find a total staff of less than 
fifty. 

Two of the avenues of Group co-operation ar 
the Management Council and the Design Council 
The Management Council, consisting of Groyp 
directors and Company managing directors, deals 
with questions of production, management 
employment, training and promotion. The Design 
Council is concerned with technical problems and 
with staffing and equipment. 

Every Group company has the benefit of assis. 
tance and advice from all the others. But it js 
nevertheless, the initiative of the individual Com 
panies themselves which makes the Hawker 
Siddeley Group such a success. 


TO STOP A DEPRESSION 


DAVENPORT 


of their own country for lack of financial under. 
standing, how can anyone have confidence that 
the American President and Congress will even 
know how to stop a domestic depression, much 
less have the will to authorise the vast expenditures 
on foreign aid and development which will be 
needed to prevent its becoming world wide? 
: + a 


Contrary to Mr. Galbraith | fear that the 
moderate enough recession which is now develop. 
ing in the United States is in fact being met with 
‘a determination to make it worse’-—on the part of 
the Federal Reserve. Much the same is happening 
in Britain with Mr. Thorneycroft playing the part 
of wicked banker in the best Montagu Norman 
style. A recession usually starts with a decline in 
capital expenditures after a fairly prolonged 
period of high investment in buildings, plant and 
inventories. This decline has started and is deliber- 
ately being made worse by dear money anda 
credit squeeze and by direct cuts in Government 
spending in both countries. Such a policy would 
be appropriate to the correction of a demand 
inflation (where money demand is in excess of 
physical resources), but in both countries there 
is actually a surplus of manufacturing capacity 
and in America considerable unemployment. The 
policy is inappropriate to the correction ofa 
wage-cost inflation, which is the sort that ha 
been upsetting both of us, because it increase 
industrial costs, reduces production and exacet- 
bates the labour unions. A wage-cost inflation 
cannot be cured today except by an increase if 
production and productivity. This necessitates’ 
co-operative agreement with the labour unions 0 
such matters as productivity, restrictive practices 
wage-price stabilisation, etc., and in this count 
on some measure of ‘controls’ as well. It 8 
apparently Mr. Thorneycroft’s view that such at 
agreement is impossible until widespread ut 
employment and perhaps strikes have occurred- 
a situation which he regarded as deplorable it 
his Budget speech. In my view it is a confession 
of political and economic bankruptcy. 

* * + 


I submit that it is very dangerous for eithet 
politicians or bankers to start a depression whet 
they have so little idea how to stop it. What I fear 


is that the domestic recessions which Mf. 
Thorneycroft and the Federal Reserve bankes 
are so determined to get will develop into a seriou 
world trade recession, which is already threatened 
by the slump in commodity prices and by the # 
called ‘crisis of illiquidity.’ If that happens! 
will be the devil to stop. 
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COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


Arter the great storm of selling, 
+ calm has settled down over the 
/\ security markets on both sides of 
if the Atlantic. The bear trend, of 
course, persists and will continue until the 
goverrments change their deflationary policies. 
In London it may be the calm before the great 
labour storm breaks and upsets investment con- 
fidence again. In New York an unimpressive 
rally is taking place as I write, but Professor 
Bogen of New York University warns us. that 
the stock market is busy discounting an ordinary 
cyclical business recession which will be reflected 
in business statistics early next year, if not sooner. 
Equities, he thinks, will go lower. Any reversal of 
monetary policy by the Federal Reserve, which 
has been rumoured, will be reflected in the bond 
market rather than in the equity market. Professor 
Samuelson of Massachusetts is not so certain 
about it as Professor Bogen, but the market is 
taking its cue from Professor Bogen—or is it 


Bogey ? 






* + * 


Bad company reports are now to be expected 
along with good, but it was the sharp wording of 
the COURTAULDS statement that upset the indus- 
trial share markets. Some decline in profits has 
been forecast in the market, but the blunt warn- 
ing that unless trading conditions improved ‘the 
profits of the group, which now includes British 
Celanese, will this year be significantly less than 
the combined profits of the two companies for 
the year to March 31, 1957° was a real shock. The 
interim dividend is being cut from 4 per cent. to 
3 per cent., so that for the first time for ten years 


the 10 per cent. total can no longer be relied on. 
Between 6 per cent. and 8 per cent. for the year is 
the most shareholders can expect. The shares 
have fallen to 24s. 3d. at which the yield may be 
6 per cent. or just under 5 per cent. if the worst 
happens. This shock was followed by another 
this week from A. E. REED, the paper-makers. The 
interim dividend is being cut from 6 per cent. to 
5 per cent. and unless there is a marked improve- 
ment in the second half of the year (‘which cannot 
at present be foreseen’) the final will also be cut. 
Net profits have fallen in the first half by about 
25 per cent. and on this basis the equity earnings 
for the year might work out at 18 per cent. The 
final dividend might be cut to 74 per cent. (against 
10 per cent.), making 124 per cent. for the year. 
The shares fell sharply by 5s. to 30s., which would 
allow a yield of over 8 per cent. What makes the 
market in paper shares so bearish is the knowledge 
that with new plants still coming into production 
over the next year or so (thanks to BOWATER) there 
will be a considerable world over-supply of paper. 
The DAILY MIRROR did well to reduce their hold- 
ing in A. E. Reed when the going was good. 


* e * 


A few good company reports, however, have 
appeared to relieve the gloom. In the field of ship- 
building and repairing HAWTHORN LESLIE cheered 
the market with a rise in the dividend from 20 per 
cent. to 224 per cent. for the year to June. Allow- 
ing for the capital bonus in 1954 the company is 
now distributing more than double the rate of 
four years ago. The expansion in profits was 
modest but equity earnings amounted to over 
65 per cent. At 33s. 6d. the shares now yield 6.7 
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per cent. Another good report came from 
GLOUCESTER RAILWAY CARRIAGE AND WAGON which 
is paying a dividend of 15 per cent. out of earn- 
ings of nearly twice that amount. The chairman 
stated that their order book would ensure full 
production throughout the current year. Their 
only problem was rising costs. At 14s. 6d. the 
10s. shares return a yield of 10.3 per cent. Only 
if Mr. Thorneycroft slashes the railway modern- 
isation programme can these shares be hurt. 


* * * 


The latest coppet_teports were no worse than 
the market expected. Profits of RHOKANA have 
fallen by over 40 per cent. and those of RHODESIAN 
ANGLO-AMERICAN by about 30 per cent. The divi- 
dends are being cut from 70s. to 45s. and from 
9s. to 6s. 6d. respectively. I had suggested that 
investors might ride out the copper slump with 
Rhodesian Anglo-American, the trust which holds 
the cheapest lot of producers, but we must be pre- 
pared for further cuts in dividends in the current 
year. If the price of copper remains at its present 
level of £185 the Rhodesian-Anglo dividend 
might be cut to 3s. 6d. But with this group pro- 
ducing at under £150 per ton there will certainly 
be profits to distribute, not losses. The market 
in copper shares has actually become harder on 
American reports that demand at the smelters has 
increased. The President of Kennecott is confident 
that the market has turned: the Chairman of 
Anaconda expects inventory reductions by con- 
sumers to end soon and prices to rise. These 
gentlemen are no doubt talking their book but 
they may be right. At the present price of 66s. 
Rhodesian Anglo-American shares yield nearly 
10 per cent. before tax relief on the last dividend. 
Before the next dividend cut is announced the 
share market may well have turned as well as the 
metal. 





BBC invites applications for inclusion in Reserve 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR 


AND NATIONAL 


EXHIBITIONS AND 


Classified advertisements must be pre- | 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 36 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box num bers 


Is. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WCl1. 


Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines): 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


ARTS OR ECONOMICS graduate, male, for 
London office of postal college. Marking students’ 
papers combined with office duties. Car driver; 
2540 age range preferred, £600 to start, rising 
to £700 after six months, State age, education, 
experience.—Box 1409. 





THE NATIONAL TRUST requires resident 
Curator for alj dutics, preferably married, for 
historic London house. Some knowledge of 
tatly keyboard instruments and of porcelain 
and furniture desirable. Salary £420 p.a.— 
Apply in writing, C. Wallace, 42 Queen Anne’s 
Gate, S.W.1 





PERSONAL ASSISTANT (WOMAN) 
TO MANAGING DIRECTOR 


Personal Assistant (Woman) required 
by Managing Director of enginecring 
company supplying capital plant to the 
oil, gas, chemical and nuclear power 
industries 

The duties include sifting and apprais- 
ing all letters, internal memoranda, and 
printed matter addressed to the Managing 
Director; liaison with other managers and 
Senior staff; devilling and drafting in con- 
nection with trade, technical, education 
and other outside bodies; and preparing 
precis and reports 

Applicants should have a university 
degree including economics, and desir- 
ably some years’ administrative experi- 
ence. Age 25 to 35. 

Send brief carcer particulars and names 
of two referees as to discretion and 
loyalty marked PERSONAL to: 

A. G. GRANT, Managing Director, 
Whessoe Ltd., Darlington, by Monday, 
Aith November. 

















List of English Monitors to provide candidates 
for future vacancies, Monitoring Service is based 
at Caversham, near Reading. Duties entail listen- 
ing to and reporting on news and other broad- 
casts from abroad in English, Perfect hearing, 
wide knowledge of world affairs and ability to 
type essential, Short-listed candidates will be 
asked to undergo listening, précis and general 
knowledge tests. Starting salary £565 (possibly 
higher if qualifications exceptional), with promo- 
tion to salary range £675-£885 when fully pro- 
ficient, Requests for application forms (enclosing 
addressed envelope and quoting G.407 ‘Spt.") 
should reach Appointments Officer, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1, within five days. 

HER MAJESTY’S OVERSEAS CIVIL SER- 
VICE, KENYA. There is a vacancy for an 
ECONOMIST/STATISTICIAN in the Treasury. 
Candidates should possess an Honours Degree or 
equivalent in Economics or Economics and Statis- 
tics. Experience desirable of economic research 
or economic administration and previous service 
in a government organisation an advantage. Some 
knowledge of handling statistical data and ex- 
perience in its collection and _ interpretation 
is essentiai, Duties will include collecting econo- 
mic ang statistical information from various or- 
ganisations, analysing this information and prepar- 
ing reports and precis for submission to the Econo- 
mist to the Treasury. Appointment wil! be on pro- 
bation for the permanent and pensionable estab- 
lishment, inclusive salary scale £939-£1,836, point 
of entry determined by experience. Government 
quarters, if available; at moderate rental. Free 
passages for officer, wife and family. Income tax 
at local rates, Generous home leave. Applica- 
tion forms and further particulars from Direc- 
tor of Recruitment, Colonial Office, Sanctuary 
Buildings, Great Smith Street, London, S.W.1. 
(Reference BCD i61/7/01). 


SURREY EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
YOUTH SERVICE. Applications are invited 
from qualified men or women for the post 
of full-time Club Leader as under: Sutton— 
Sutton Youth Club: Mixed Youth Club cater- 
ing primarily for boys and girls of 15 to 20 
years of age. Practical experience in Mixed 
Youth Clubs is essential, and a_ recognised 
Diploma or Certificate of Training is de- 
sirable. Salary : Men, £500 x £25—£750. Women, 
£460 x £20—£680 (plus equa! pay increments), 
plus London Allowance.—Application form and 
further particulars obtainable on receipt of 
stamped addressed envelope from the Chief 
Education Officer, County Hall, Kingsion-on- 
hames, to be returned within fourteen days 
of appearance of advertisement. 





STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand. W.C.2 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station). Al! office 
pred (m. & {.). Typewriting, Duplicating. TEM. 








SERVICE. Unestablished Psychologists required 
at Felling (Newcastle-upon-Tyne) and Bir- 
mingham Industrial Rehabilitation Units as 
members of teams of specialists dealing with 
people who need help in fitting themselves for 
employment after a break. Duties include apti- 
tude testing and advising on training and future 
employment, Good honours degree in psycho- 
logy, preferably with post-graduate training or 
experience in occupational psychology. Age at 
least 21; possibility of establishment by open 
competition later. Salary: Men, £575 (at 21)— 
£920 (at 30 or on entry if over 30)—£1,215 
Women, £575 (at 21)}—£901 (at 30 or on entry 


| 


_ LECTURES 

HOW THE TOMB ot Richard III's son was dis- 
covered by heraldry, Free illustd. talk by Gen. 
T. B. L. Churchill, Church House, Westminster, 
Thurs., Nov. i4th, 8 p.m, Information from : 
Hon Sec., Fellowship of the White Boar, 29 
Eaton Terrace, London, S.W.1 .. 
INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Lecture by Dr. Manuel Garcia Blanco 
on “Noticia de Juan Ramon Jiménez” on 8th 
November, at 6 p.m 


if over 30)—£1,144, Forms from M.L.N.S.. | LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. Pictures 
Technical and Scientific Register (K), 26 King by JOHN PIPER, NORAH McGUINNESS and 
Street, London, S.W.1 quotin G322/7A. MORONIL. 10-5.30. Sats., 10-1. 


Closing date 16 November, 1957. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
Applications are invited from graduates for the 
full-time post of ASSISTANT in the Research 
Section of the Faculty of Economic and Social 
Studies, The successful candidate will be ex- 
pected to pursue research in SOCIAL ADMINIS- 
TRATION and, in particular, carry out a field- 
study of prison administration, The appointment 
will be in Grade II (salary £700 to £800 per 
annum) or Grade ILI (salary £600 to £650 per 
annum). Applications should be sem not later 
than November 16th, 1957, to the Registrar, the 
University, Manchester 13, from whom further 
particulars and forms of application may be 
obtained. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND, 
JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA. Appli- 
cations are invited for appointment to a vacant 
post of LECTURER on the staff of the 
DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY. Duties are 
to be assumed on Ist February, 1958, or as 
soon as possible thereafter. The salary attached 
to the post of lecturer is on the scale £850 x 
£50—£1,200 per annum, plus a temporary cost 
of living allowance, at present at the rate of 
£234 per annum, in the case of a married man. 
The initial salary will 
Perience and qualifications. Membership of the 
University Institutions Provident Fund is com- 
pulsory. Membership of the Staff Mcdical Aid 
Fund is compulsory in the case of an officer 
who is cligible for membership. Applicants are 
advised to obtain a copy of the information 
shect relating to this vacancy from the Sec- 
retary, Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, 

‘C1. The closing date for the receipt of 
applications in South Africa and London is 
15th December, 1957. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 
columns can be accepted up to Wednesday morn- 
ing for publication the same week. For rates, 
refer to the héad of the first column. 


MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, W.1 
100 Works by EUROPEAN MASTERS of the 
XIX and XX Centuries. Daily 10-5.30. Sats., 
10-12.30 

NEW ATLANTIS FOUNDATION. Fourth 
Foundation lecture, “The Christian Philosophy of 
Viadimir Solovyov,”’ by Ellen Mayne. Friday, Ist 
Nov. at 8 p.m., Swedenborg Hall, Barter St., 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. 

OWEN BARFIELD Iiectures on ‘Saving the 
Appearances” on Thursdays, 7th and 14th 
November, at 6.30 p.m. (Chairman, Leslie Paul), 
St. Anne’s Society, at 57 Dean Street, W.1 
Refreshments available. 

ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 Cork 
Street, W.1. RUSZKOWSKI : Recent Paintings 
KEITH NORMAN : Gouaches. First Exhibition 
SPIRITUALISM proves survival. Lectures and 
Demonstrations, London H.Q., 33 Belgrave 
Square, S.W.1. BEL. 5351 

‘THE YOUNG REBEL IN AMERICAN 
LITERATURE.” The U.S. Information Service 
presents seven ilect'ites, Tuesday evenings 
6.30 p.m., 41 Grosvenor Square, November 5 
Geoffrey Moore speaks on Sinclair Lewis 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. S. W 


be determined by ex- | Hayter: retrospective, 1927-1957. Opens 2nd 
| November, Weekdays, 11-6; Sundays, 2-6: 
| closed Mondays. Admission free. Adjoins Ald- 


gate East Station, 
Continued Over!ea/ 


and 











— 
gives cnormous satisfaction—shorthand in 
a week, written with the alphabet. Fast, 


phonetic. easy to read. Please write for the 
free trial lesson to The School of Speedhand 
(S8), Hills Road, Cambridge. 
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UNIVERSITY OF -LONDON. The Stamp 
Memorial Lecture, entitled “On the Decline in 
the Value of Money’ will be delivered by Pro- 
fessor R. G. D, Allen at 5.30 p.m. on'12 Novem- 
ber, at University of London, Senate House, 
W.C.1. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT 
TICKET.—James Henderson, Academic Regis- 
trar. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, A course of two 
lectures on ‘Elizabethan Music, with Special 
Emphasis upon Rhythm and Proportion’ will be 
delivered by Sir Steuart Wilson, at 5.30 p.m., on 
7 and 27 November, at University of London, 
Senate House, W.C.1. ADMISSION FREE, 


WITHOUT TICKET. — James Henderson, 
Academic Registrar. 
THEATRL 


TOWER. 7,30. Nov. 1, 2 (Mems. 3). 7, 8, 9. 
Jean Anouilh’s THIEVES’ CARNIVAL. Can 
5111 (3475 before 6), Canonbury, N.1. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


THE SATIRE, 

DUKE OF YORK STREET, 

ST. JAMES’S SQUARE. 
A new night club in London where an excellent 
dinner can cost under a pound a head, and an 
after-theatre snack very much less. Good French 
wines from 12s. 6d. a bottle. There is no entrance 
charge to members, Dancing until 2.30 a.m 
The cabaret, including political satire, is pre- 
sented just before midnight é 

Annual subscription is 2 guincas, or 1 guinea 
for membership under 30. Ring FLE 6205 dur- 
ing the day or TRA 1801 after 5 p.m 


PERSONAL 
CANCER PATIENT (572268), Poor man G1), 
incurably advanced condition The happily 


just had their first baby, 
and in the short respite available a holiday is 
strongly recommended, Prompt help is greatly 
desired. Please help us to care for him. Jewel- 
lery welcomed. National Society for Cancer 
Relief (Appeal G.7), 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1 
DIAMONDS OR PASTE? Burgess’s Anchovy 
paste is priceless on buttered toast, 

DON’T HAVE A COLD mea! without taking a 
portion of Rayner’s delicious Indian Mango 
Chutney—from all good grocers. ee 
DR. DEIMEL UNDERWEAR for warmth and 
comfort, Excellent for sensitive skin, Recom- 
mended by Physicians and Skin Specialists, Cata- 
logue and patterns of fabric on request. 
DEIMEL HOUSE, 99 NEW BOND STREET, 
W.1. 

FOREIGN STAMPS. Approval books, singles 
and sects on request, Stamps also bought - 
Details, quantitics and value to Box 99 
HIGHEST PRICES PAID for Coins and Medals, 


married couple have 


especially collections and gold. 1956 Cat. of 
English coins 7s. 6d. Bulletins 6d.—B. A. Scaby, 
65 Great Portland Street, London, W.1. (Tel 


LAN. 3677). 

INTRODUCTIONS to new friends, home and 
overseas.—VCC, 34 Honcywell Rd., S.W.11. 
“INTRODUCTIONS,” of 
London. W.1 (ist floor, HYDe Park 1281 
Mon.-Fri., 10-5.30 p.m.) invite enquiries from 
persons genuinely secking marriage partners, In- 
troductions sympathetically arranged in strictest 
confidence, Interviews by appointment.—Further 
details on application 
KINSEY REPORT on the 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D 

LET ME TRACE YOUR ANCESTRY, Genca- 
logical research all kinds Specialist Ind 
Records, Terms mod.—Box 1342. 

MICRO, CORNEAL and CONTACT Lenses, 
by Blackstones, specialists for 20 years in the 
fitting and prescribing of invisible lenses, For 
Free Booklet and details of casy payments write 
David Blackstone, W.1 (Telephone Ger. 2531), 
197a Regent Strect. London, W.1 (Tclephone 
REG. 6993). Branches in main towns 
PERSONAL TREATMENT in illness can be 
very expensive, But if you belong to B.U.P.A. 
most of your nursing home charges, surgical and 
consuiting fees, and other charges are paid for 
you, Modest annual subscription includes de- 
pendants.—Write for literature (if aged under 
65) to: British United Provident Association 
EL/2, Provident House, Essex Street, London, 
W.C2 

‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS chang- 
ing their address should send their new address 
te the Subscription Manager by Monday before 
the first issue affected 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 
that are DIFFERENT! 
Original wood engravings and 
colour prints, etc. 


THE COCKLANDS PRESS 
Burford, Oxford 


Approval post free U.K. prices from 24d. 


29 Old Bond Street 


Human Female and 
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THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
King’s Road, §.W.1. KEN. 7201 


THE MEDICI GALLERIES of Grafton St., 
London, W.1, and Thurloe St., South Kensing- 
ton, invite you to visit their Christmas Displays 
of cards, pictures, books and other attractive 
gifts, Christmas Shopping catalogue post free on 
request. 

TOM LONG tobacco? Why, it’s grand ! 
Enjoyed and smoked throughout the land. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower 
Street, W.C.1) invites to an evening reception 
and reunion at the College on Friday, 28 Feb- 
ruary, 1958 (6.30-9 p.m.), former undergradu- 
ates or post-graduates who entered the College 
during the years 1934-38. Applications for tickets 
(which are limited and may have to be allocated 
by ballot) should be made to the Assistant 
Secretary. 

WE PAY Is. per Ib. and refund postage for your 
old knitted woollens, hand or machine knitted, 
worn or torn. Also woollen underwear and old 
while wool blankets, any weight accepted. — 
F. A. Blakeley (Woollens) Ltd., Queen Street 
Mills, Ravensthorpe, Dewsbury, Yorks. Tel.: 
Dewsbury 17 

WHAT HASN'T SHE GOT? An exquisitely de- 
signed glass goblet, air-blown stem, with initial 
or original design engraved. A collector's piece. 
One guinea, Orders-or list from Philip, Glass 
2 14 Hillcroft Orescent, London, 


BRIDGE, 38 


WILL STUDENTS of El! Cid Sherry please note 
an addition to the syllabus? It’s a dry fino called 
Fino Feria, and it’s a branch of study we can 
heartily recommend. 


WANTED 


WANTED—A BIG WIG. The Ficet Street Par- 
liamem, having lost its Speaker's full-bottomed 


wig, will be grateful to any kind person who 
would present another.—Box 1276. 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


ST. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD., An ex- 
amination for entrance scholarships will be held 
in February. Scholarships are offered of £150 
per annum and £100 per annum. Candidates 
should be under 14 years of age on March Ist, 
1958, Particulars may be obtained by application 
to the Headmistress 


SCHOOL OF S, MARY AND S, ANNE, 
ABBOTS BROMLEY. One Scholarship of £200, 
two of £100 and one Music Scholarship of £75 
a year each are offcred to candidates under 
fourteen years of age on September Ist, 1958, 
and two Exhibitions of £45 to candidates under 
fifteen, The examination will be taken in two 
parts, Part I, consisting of written papers, will 
be taken at the candiJate’s own school on Feb- 
ruary 26th and 27th. Candidates successful in 
Part I will be requircd to take Part If at Abbots 
Bromicy on March 2tst and 22nd.°Full particu- 
lars and entry form may be o’tained from the 
Headmistress, School of S. Muiry and S. Anne, 
Abbots Bromley, Rugeley, Stats 


EDUCATIONAL 


AMBITIOUS? SUCCESS-MINDED salesmen, 
speakers, executives take Dale Carnegie Courses 
AVAILABLE BIRMINGHAM & LONDON. 
Brochi 62 Oxford Street, W.1. LAN. 1025/6, 


BROOMBANK SCHOOL, Selsey on Sea, Sussex. 
Boys prepared for Common Entrance, Vacancies 
for next term. Selsey 2774 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examination 
University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service. Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.48, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 
POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ. (all 
examining Boards). London Univ. B.A.. B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D. Degrees 


and Diplomas, Law and Professional Exams. 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Director of Studies, Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, 
Oxford. (Est. 1894) 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON INSTITUTE OF 
EDUCATION, Applications for admission in 
October, 1958, to the undermentioned full-time 
courses should be made as soon as possible to: 
The Registrar, University of London Institute of 
Education, Malet Street, W.C.1, from whom 
further details may be obtained. The courses are 
intended for qualified teachers with not less than 
five years’ experience, Successful candidates will 
be cligible to apply for financial assistance as 
set out in the Ministry of Education Administra- 
tive Memorandum No. 543 
Advanced Course Department of 
Development 
Diploma in the Content and Methods of Health 
Education 
Diploma in the Education of Handicapped 
Chiidren with special reference to the needs 
of 
(a) Educationally Sub-normal Children, or 
(b) Maladjusteg Children 
Diploma in Religious Education. 
Course in the Education of Children in the 
Junior School. 


Child 
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LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS, 
U.C.C., est, 1887, prepares students by post for 
General Certificate of Education (for Entrance, 
Faculty requirements, or Direct Entry to Degree), 
External Degrees (B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), 
LL.B., etc.), and Diplomas. Also for G.C.E. (all 
other Bodies), Law, Teachers’ Diplomas, Highly 
qualified Tutors. Low fees, Prospectus from 
Registrar, University Correspondence College, 
76 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
Comprehensive training for all branches of 
secretarial work. Intensive courses for graduates. 
Day and resident students, English courses for 
foreign students, New courses 7 Jan, & 15 Apr., 
1958.—Apply J, W. Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab), 2 
 < aae Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. Hampstead 
9831. 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, specially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students; six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses, Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, 2 Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK. 8392. 

THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1, MAY 5306 (3 lines). 


LITERARY 


USE THE LONG EVENINGS FOR WRITING. 
Whatever your age, you can earn by writing. 
Some succeed the hard way, by many failures 
and few successes, but most give up in dis- 
couragement. The LSJ cannot work miracles, 
but has helped to success many who would 
not have got there unaided. If you have a real 
desire to write you can get most pleasure and 
profit from giving up a few hours a week to 
writing—to doing something you have always 
wanted to do, Advice is free. So also is the in- 
formative book, “Write for the Press,’ which 
will tell you how to make your pen bring extra 
income, Write to PROSPECTUS DEPT., LON- 
DON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 19 Hertford 


Street, Park Lane, LONDON, W.1. GRO. 
8250. 

AUTHORS MSS.,, any length typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent work), 


short stories, etc., by return, Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation, 4-hr. duplicating service, 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries. Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private meetings 
reported. Recording machines on hire, Transla- 
tion from/into all languages. Overnight Service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE : DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1. (GER. 1067-9.) 


BOOKS AND RECORDS purchased. All sub- 
jects, any quantities. Current review copies 
especially wanted, — Peter Brewer, 374 Grays 
Inn Rd., W.C.i 

‘KNOW-HOW’ brings writing Success. No 
Sales—No Fees. Send for FREE S1 ‘Know-How 
Guide to Writing Success.” B.A, School of Suc- 


cessful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 

LITERARY/TECHNICAL typing a dupli- 
cating specialists. Top-speed service; * accurate 


attractive layout at extremely moderate charges. 
—ACE SERVICES, 10 Northwood Road, Lon- 
don, N.6. MOUntview 5972. 

LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge, 4s. — E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkstone. 
STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, 
Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. 
of sales basis, Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection, Address your MSS. 
to Dept. C.23. FREE, ‘The Professional Touch,’ 
concerning Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 
C23. 


TYPING DONE at home. Reasonable charges. 
—Mary Martin, 121 Swan Court, S.W.3, 
FLA, 0095. 

TYPING MSS, 2s. 1,000 words.— Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex, 
WE PUBLISH books at authors’ whole or part 
expense, Sound work is sold, author taking 
receipts.—Write Winterson, 20 Took’s Court, 
E.C.4. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for inter- 
esting free bookict, The Regent Institute (Dept. 
85), Palace Gate, London, W.8 (1,750 editors 
have bought R.I, students’ work — a record 
without parallel). 

42s. A YEAR for new European-Atlantic 
monthly, ‘Western World.” October issue in- 
cludes debate of the month on Algeria, Details 
from London Representative, 20 Buckingham 
Street, W.C.2. 


BOOKCASES 


by MORRIS OF GLASGOW, MEREDEW, 
SIMPLEX, GLOBE-WERNICKE, GOMME, 
GORDON RUSSELL, HILLE, GIBBS. 
Delivered free. Reference catalogue, illustrated 
and fully priced, available from 


D. MATTHEWS & SON LTD 


DALE STREET : LIVERPOOL 
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SHOPPING BY pogr 


CELLULAR BLANKETS, 100% Pac gm 
Mothproofed, in popular pastel ast Woo, 
— 25s. , ~ 40 in. x 60 in Free aes 
—Kerr & Grahame, 5 iot Samples, 
Scotland. +S Feviot Road, Hawi 
CHAMOIS LEATHERS, 28 in. x 21 jacana 
Whoeleskin shape, finest’ quality, i0s om 
with order).—Hobbs, 38 Crawforg sc 
Satisfaction or refund, t, Wi. 








a 
GARLIC AND RHEUMATIS! . 

ing sensational new drug and sere Otwithtan 
the truth about garlic as a remedy for thee 
stands as it has stood for 5,000 years: that 
ful purifier and healer given by Nature for 
use of Man. Get to know Garliso} decode 
(non-smell) garlic tablets for dissolving rhe 1sed 
lism at its roots, Send 52s, 6d for uma- 
acters six months’ treatment, i 1,009 
ooklet about garlic, that immemorial remed: 
Nature.—Garliso atur: naan ey of 
oo 1 Natural Remedies, Fairlight, 


FRENCH CRYSTALLISED FRUITS, Our ov ' 
Imports and Speciality. Each year our ban 

are outstandingly the Best and Freshest 
Sale. Assorted, 3 Ib. 30s., 1} Ib. 165, 6d. Sine" 
berries 14 oz. 18s. Also arriving this prea 
Elvas Plums, Elvas Figs, Elvas Apricot 
Mazrons Glacés, Marron in Syrup, ete a 
Christmas List offering a greater selection on 
in any previous year will be posted of request. 
Your Gifts expertly packed with your Own card 
Or message enclosed can be posted direct ~ 
SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot 
Lane, London, E.C.3. 
HARRES TWEED, 12s. 6d. per yard: aw 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS an 
PRICES from IAN, MACIVER, 9% Cromuweii 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis, 
ROSEMOYNE ERISH LINENS. Noted for th 
Lustrous Beauty, Eiegant Hand-woven Damas 
Table Napery, Beautiful Irish hand-made Croche 
Lace Luncheon Sets and Afternoon Teacloth 
Perfect examples of Irish hand work, Printed 
Luncheon Sets., etc, Exquisite Linen Handkep 
chiefs, Fine Diaper and Damask Towels, Supem 
Bed Linens. Parcels posted direct to your frend 
at home and overseas. Illustrated Catalogue ag 
Brochure of Charming Gift Suggestions, From 
Rosemoyne Irish Linens, Jordanstown, (y 
Antrim, Northern Ireland 


SCENTED VIOLETS, ANEMONES, Sel. blooms 
12s. or £1 boxes posted.—'Poltesco Flower, 
Ruan Minor, Helston, Cornwall. 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


BUY YOUR CHRISTMAS CARDS from t 
Grenfell Ass., 66 Victoria St., London, $.W1 
and so help Grenfell’s medical work for th 
Labrador Fisherman, Illus. leaflet on request 
41 

2id. 

CHRISTMAS GIFTS, Shetland Woollies, aj 
classes, Lists. Approval! parcels. — Write Peter 
Johnston, Twatt, Bixter, Shetland. 
SUITABLE TO ALL, including yourself, Cards 
and notepaper printed with address, etc, Send 
24d. stamp for samples and prices: S, Vero 
72 Station Road, Hadfield, nr. Manchester. 


ACCOMMODATION 





YOUNG LADY wanted to share attractive 
house, Hyde Park arca.—Box 1169. 
HOTELS 


1.0.W. WINTER WARMTH 
Enjoy the experience of gentier winter at Farri: 
ford. Stay in the Island’s loveliest locale, reli 
ing modern amenities, superb food and serve 
at the Farringford Hotel and its cosy cottags 
Fully licensed. A.A. R.A.C. Details from & 
Manager 
FARRINGFORD HOTEL, 
Freshwater, 1.0.W. 
Phone : 312 


HOLIDAYS AND TRAVEL 
WORLD-WIDE TRAMP & CARGO boa 
cruises. 
Apply for list to : 
A. BOWERMAN LTD., 


23 Ely Place, London, E.C.1 
Tel.: HOL, 1887. 


FANU LINE 
tothe ARGENTINE 


First class express vessels to 
LISBON, MADEIRA, LAS PALMAS, RIO 
DE JANEIRO, SANTOS, BUENOS AIRES 

from LONDON and LE HAVRE 

Apply to your Travel Agent 

or General Passenger Agent 

STELP & LEIGHTON LTD 
9-13 Fenchurch Buildings, London, ECi) 
Tel: ROY 3111 | 
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